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'ABSTRACT » • 
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transparencies are prqvided, along with notes on use and content. 
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, \ The Catholic University/6f America's Contmuing^Education Project in 

Library Sc|ence has as it's major goal the development "^courses adapted 
to present and future library job requirements. The*" bourse materials are 
designed to meet the actual on-the-job needs of middle and uppe#level ' 
. library personnel who have completed a master's degreV in library science 
arid who have gaiiledpractical experience in'a library environment. 

Three courses have been developed by the project: Human Resources in the 
Library System, The Governmental Library Simulation for the Study of 
Administration of a Special Library, and Application of Computer Tecti- ' 
nology to Library Processes. For each set of -course materials, the 
data base which was used was arovided by Phase I-of the research project, 1 
which concentrated 63 an anakjgfs of job dimensions anfl educational needs, 
of middle andyupper-leyel library personnel who ha'd a master's degree in' 
library science. x ' « 

1 ' > „ * . ~ $ "' 

Of the 78 courses to ^ichS&e respondents in the study reacted, the highest 
demand was for courses. in automation, administration of the governmental 
library, administrative policies and practices, -and.human relations in library 
administration. In the project the assumption was „made that curriculum *• 
planning for post-MLS courses should combine judgments not only of tho.se 
. performing the jobs, buf alscof tqp-level administrators who are setting 
' the standards for hiring and promotion and. are in key ppsitions to know 

what libraries need in additional competencies for personnel in order to meet 
.adequately the needs of clients in a time of great societal and technological 
change . The top-level library administrators thought the courses most 

. \ _ t ° ■ ( j ~ / 

1 James J. Kortendick, and Elizabeth W. Stone. Post-Master's Educa- 
tion for Middle an d Upper-Level' Personnel in Libraries and fe fbrmatinn 
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Centers.. Final Report, Phase I. (Washington, D.C. .- Department of 
Library 'Science, The Catholic University of America, 1970) (ED 038 .985). 
Subsequently revised and republished as Job Dimensions and Educational 
Ne eds of Middle and Upper-Level Library Personnel (ChicagorAmftri-nan 
Library Association, 1971). 
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needed ata level beyond the curriculum of the masters degree program 
. in^ibijary science were; human relations in library adininistration, 4 

* administrative policies and practices, policy formation and decision 
naking, aftd automation of library processes; 

Tfirough toe use of a job inventory, the survey also ascertained what 
activities theMibrarians were spending mo£t of theijr time doing and what 
- activities tHey considered most important in the performance of their 
jobs.. H far outranking any other activity in the dimensions of both time 
andlmportance wasjjyirectly supervising and,guiding subordinates. The 
- % , rating by the respondents of the 223 job activities covered in the inventory 
v p^ovidectyaluable data for determining how much emphasis "should be 

* given to diff6rent concepts that are presented in £ach of the three courses 
that have been developed. % \ 

< :; i. ' ? * * - ^ 

Findings from the questionnaire atuTthe interviews conduced during 
Phase I of the project shed considerable light on necessary attributes of 

* formal CQurses at the post-irtasWr's "level if they are to appeal to practicing 
. librarian^. High quality programs and practical courses* relevant to their 

pi^sent positions were the^wo^^riculum-bentered conditions that were^ 
^mentioned most often by the respondents. From the free response answers 
of librarian respondents*atid "their supervisors, itwas apparent that quality 
was equated with interdisciplinary, and systems oriented course content * 9 
which would provide for a wide range 'of instructional strategies including 
a multi-media approach. Or, as one respondent expressed it: "New 
programs should be just that — new — b^sed on innovative methods wjiich 
make full use of the educational technology concepts available today. " The 
criteria put forth by the librarians themselves have served as the guide- 
lines for those developing the three courses which constitute CUA's 
*CQntinuing Education Project. <For example, the Governmental Library 
Simulation uses simulation as its mode of teaching, while the course 
Human Resources in the Library System employs a wide variety of 
stnjptured experiences related to on-the-job library problems. 

Thrqgghout, a systems approach has been used which^hr^ facilitated the 
integration of knowledge from many sources with conceits of a particular 

•> course.. Use of a systems approach in* the development of these courses 
has^also'Jnvplvpd: (1) specification of behavioral objectives based on actual/ 

.^ri-the-job learning needs; (2) assessment of student repertories; 
(3) development ofinstructional strategies; (4) testing; (5) revising instruc- 
tional units^validation); and (6) packaging* the course whicfifsjo be 
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administered^ Thus* *thfe learning, experiences have been designed to 
produce the behavior specified for £ach course. 

On page iv are the namfcs of our colleagues Who have helped in the dfevelopment 
of .these c<5drses esp§diSUy desigried for librarians at the post-MLS level, ^ome 
of them worked on. a full-time basiS'for a given time sr&; others were part- . 
time or occasional consultants^ contributing to some aspect of a course, 
but all/were Valued ! and dedicated collaborators who deserve the,gratitude of ,^ 
everyone who 6areaaboi/fc the continuing education of librarians and the 
imp rpVement of library service.- - / 

CUA T s Continuing Education Project, officially entitled "Post-Master's 
Education for Middle and* Upper-Level Personnel in Libraries and Information 
Centers," and emanating from the University's Qepartment of Library Science 
has received financial support from the Bureau of Research, United States 
Qlfice of "Education and The Catholic University of America. 
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Rev. James J. Kortendick, S.S. 
Elizabeth W. Stone * 

Directors of CUA's Continuing Education Projoct in Library Science 
Department of Library Science 

The Catholic University of America - . ^ 
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LEADE R.*5 HA NJ) BOOK: AIDS 

Tq^U of.Confents 

. . . • . . . 



NOTE: For reader convenience, the Aj^s have been bound in two volumes: 
"^the first,including Forms, .Work Assignments, Handouts, and 
Transparencies; the second, FJlms, Cassettes, Games, and- 
Readings., The two volumes are paginated consecutively. ^ * 



VOLUME 1 



FORMS * ;. i.'. 

Introduction ..... i .... ( 

List of .Forms , 

Form 1 through Form 9", 



1 \ 
2 
3 
5 



WORK ASSIGNMENTS 



Introduction 

Work Assignment 1 through Work Assignment 15 
Pptional Work Assignments ; 




HANDOUTS 

Introduction 
Listof Handouts- 
through 
through 
through 
through 



H-l:l 



H-2:l 



H-3:l 



H-4:l 



H-la3 



H-2:4 



H-3:8 



H-4.-22 



Optional Handout: Observer's Guide . . . . * 



TRANSPARENCIES' ...... < ; . .t , ( 

, Introduction- , ; -***/" " 

Summary List of Transparencies t 

. Transparency Notes «. \' * ... *" ' 



67/ 

68 

69' 

73 

84 

93 

109 

173 

175 
176 
177 
187 1 
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FILM& 333 

/ Introduction . . . ; 334^ 

Summary Table of* Films T7 \ . % . # , 337 



Alphabetical Listing of Films with Annotations « 343 

List of Film Distributors: p , 

V Part I: Alphabetical by Code 415 ' 

Part II: Alphabetical by Name of Distributor 419 
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nCASSETTES 42! 

Introduction ......«,.'...* f , # . , . 422 

Summary Table of Cassettes : . . . . 423 

Alphabetical Listing of Cassettes with Annotation 425 

j List of Cassette Distributors: * 

• ] Part,I: AliAabetical by Code ... .441 

i Part IT: Alphabetical by Name of Distributor . * 443 

GAMEk , 44 f 

* Introduction / . r . . * . . . . 446 

v ; Summdry List of Games . . 448 

Annotate d Listing of Games^T. 2. .WW 449 

A G~a v jThe C. U. Library Management Game ; 453 

j tBifeliog xraShy ^on Management Games ; " .472 



Coo£ar y atove Squares: An Experiments Cooperation . . 476 

READINGS ....\. 489 

Introduction .... /\. r 4 90 

Listing of Readings by 'Units /. 492 

' Annotated Listing of Readings by T^Lt . . . . ^ . . , . . # . < 503 

Alphabetical Lis* of Authors Included^n Readings * 574 

■ ... v 
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. AID SUMMARIES: FORMS 
Introduction 



V 

49 t* 



A jiumber of forms have been designed for possible use throughout the" 
course. Some are for imparting or gathering information, others 
concern evaluation, and others help participants to focus oh particular 
issues 4 They are numbered consecutively: Form I, form 2, <?tc. 
Fornjs are not designated by special symbol , 
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AID SUMMARIES: FtfRMS 
Table of Contents 



. ; Identification Title v - 



Forml IDENTIFICATION AND EXPECTATION SHEET 

v • ■ •: ' ' ■ 

Form 2 t N REPORT ON READINGS *< , 

V \ Form 3 . ANALYSIS OF A X RESE ARCH STUDY BY f ; 

„ ... - ' RESEARCH TASK JElORGE. — * - . . _.' 

. *» i " ' — .« 

A . \ 

Form 4 WORK ASSIGNMENTS: 1NSTRUCTION.SHEET 

• ' - '• ,."."! , 

Form 5 ' CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION *> 

Form 6 . POST-MEETING REACTIONNAIRE NUMBER 

\ ' . 1 ' 

Form* 7 , ♦ ' FINAL COURSE EVALUATION SHEET 



Form-8- * ' VfeWER'S PILM 'CRITIQUE 



I 



Form 9 SUGGESTED'S'CHEDULE FO^- PARTICIPANTS' 

INTERVIEW OF LEADER 



r 
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'Identification and Expectation Sh'e.e^t ' 

; . "for the Cou rse^^ 
Human Resourced, in the Library System 

, •. i • > • . 

IV Name .. ■ s "2, Da t 



✓ ** ' N \ * 

'-8.' Cifrcle appropriate trtler'Miss, Mrs. Mr. , Dr., ' 
* ' Other please specify) ^ \ % N 

; 4. Address ^ ; ^ 



2. Da ^_ 



7. \ — ; 7? 

5. _ Hpnie phone ^ <Busine^*Bhone : 

6. Position now held* ■ s * •* 

7. Chief responsibilities in present position: - 



8 



Summary of fy^st positions: 




^ b 



9. Summary of Education ' ' \^ <^ **' 



Institution r f Dates',, IVJajor Area of Degree 
• Attended* » 1 Interest 



Form 1: /Identification and Expectation Sheet. . .page' 2 * 



JLO. Please list any special skills you have which might be'usteful in tlie 
conduct of this course, such as: ,* 1 * 
> 10. 1 pperate 'movie projector 
) 10.2 'Cerate siide projector ■ 
{** ) 10.3 Cpeate "transparencies ' # , * * 

) 10. 4 Operate tape recorder " J 
')*10.5 Lead group discussions * 
) 10. 6 Develop case studies 



, ) 10.7 Experience inrqfle playing , y\ 
); 10. 8 Make charfs^and/or displays J 
) 10. 9 Writing: .(circle those that appily) O 
* news releases, reports^ job deswiptions 
Other skills: (Please list) 



* > • / , 

11. ' At the preset time, how do you feel about your ability in develop!^ 

the human resources inyouir .library ? \ 
'( yil.1 Generally pretty effective . # i 

( ) 11.2- Moderately effective. ' 1 * \ 

( ) 11,3 Occasionally seem^effective . , 

( )>ll. v 4 Ineffective more frequently than I wish. ** • * 

\ *- • 

12. What are you lpoking for? What are, your expectations from this - 
course in 'Human Resources in the Library -System ? (Feel free to 
.continue on additional sheet if you need more spa'ce. ) - 



/ . ^ 

\ % * % ' m • 
13. What specific aids or help are you hoping to get out'of taking this 
t course 9 (Yon may need more space jiere too. ) 



FPRJA.-2: RE PORT -ON READINGS, 



One of tB^ requirements for the course is that'each participant tunUn a 
list ofthe readings completed for the course) with an indication of the 
way^the material has been read.^ Ttfe following format is suggested for 
your convenience, in reporting your ladings. (Only one report per page, 
uease.) ' * • ; . , . 



t % 



!• Name: . ... • > • ^ j 2 . Date Read:. 



3'. Main Topic or Theme: 
4. Bibliographic Citation: 



/ 



T 



5*' About this Author; 



Form 2: Report on Readings. . .page 2 



Q. Comment, indicating the way you have read the book or article. 



{ (As long or short as you^ wish. ) 
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7. Applicability of use for the library administrator: 



8. Overall evaluation: For the library manager I would considec,this "7 
reading;// . .. « . : " '■ 
(. ) 8.1. ' Very helpful- ^ - -"' - 

, ( ) 812*' Moderately-helpfulf ' 

( ^ -8. 3 " SUghtly helpful - y ' . - 

, '( ) 8. 4 " Almost no help • ' 

. " . 

9. Recommendations: » 

( ) 9. 1 I would: suggest that this reading be added to the 
( ) 9. 2 I would npt: x bibliography for the course for Unit \ 

♦ 

( ) 9. 3 As a matter of fact, I am so enthusiastic* about this 
article (book), that I think it should'be added to the 
listing of special Readings for the course. 



Form 3 

.- • ■ ■ • v , • •, ' . 
ncfl.ysis of a Research Study by Research Task Fore 



General Pnfcedure; , ■* * 

1. Each -research taskf<?rce group is responsible for submitting an eval- 
• * uation of one piece bf significant research that has been/done in its - " 

erea'of concentration within the scope of the course*, such as: anxiety, 
.perception, motivation* organizational change, indfyid^al doping 
behavior, etc. * % f : / .■• * 

2. The evaluation of the research stfidy^hould follow the outline given 
below. f */ 

3. Each research task force group is responsible f6r educating itself on , 
the various dimensions of a research report as^utli^ied. A few 1 rele- 
vant books are suggested at the pr\d of the outline;' : f ~ * *" ' * ^ 

4. Each gloup should sign uf> for its area of concentration and contract 
with the leader of the course about the deg&e and extent pf their in- 
vestigation, including^the specific piece of research they are, analyzing, 

, at least one week before that topic Js spheculed to come up for dis- 
cussion, in the- class session. \. KA t * c ' ' * 4 
It, should be made' clear that this is a group assignment and that each 
, task force -will find, the time to discuss the jreseardf it is evaluating 1 
"together, as well as jointly deciding on how significant research will 
t be located and the extent to which this research will be reviewed by the 
'/ members of the task force, fcach member of the gtfoup will receive 
; 'the same evaluation on Ves^arch reported on the fortfl and /enrichment 
* data presented during the clas^se^sion. * * 
6. The leader is available to help tlie' task* force if it runs.injSo problems 
and also to offer some suggestions >as to readings that, might provide ' 
a taking off point fotf the .group in its coverage of the topifc. * ' 



Specific Form to be Filled Out by Research -Task Group: Evaluating a 

Research Study: . ' ' / 

1. Statement of the problem. ' ~ TZ 

. ' A. ^What-was the statement? / 
r - B. CWas it stated clearly ? * j 

C. AS stated; was the problem answerable through research? 



Form 3 : Analysis of a Research Stucfr'. . . page 2 , ' 

2. Hypothesis:^ * . . * / r 

A. Was there a su)?staijttve hypothesis*^ 

(1) What was it?- ' ' • 1 * 

(2) Was' |t stated oleajly and accurately ? Explain, i 

3 « Variables. 1 " j > a % ' . 

A. What wer^X^indejgeqdent, variables in the study? 4 

B. Wl^tt. were the dependent variables in the study? 

C. How were these to be measured? 

* D. How were thqy to be inter-related? 

4. Mature, of the research designs * ' t 
4 A. Describe the research design* * 

B. What* were the strengths of the design Jin relation to answering 
the researchprdBlem? 

C. What were the weaknesses of the^design^i relation to answering 
' • . the research problem ? ; 

5. Control of variables. \ ' \ 

A. How wascvthe research design structured in order- to control the 
variable? ? 

B. Discuss whether or not your group felt thifc control was^adequate. 

6. Method of data collection. 

A. How were data collected for the study ? 

B. , Wfcat problems of reliability and Validity were associated with the 
. „ data Collection ? : « I * 

7. Statistical analysis. m ~~ 

A. What statistical techniques were employed to analyze the data ? 

B. What were the strengths of the statistical analysis ?** 

C. What were the weaknesses of the statistical analysis ? * * # 

D. . What ape the strengths and weaknesses of the way the statistical 

data is placed in the final report ? , 

8. Conclusions. . / • 

t * A. What were "the. specific conclusions of the study ? 

B. Does your task force group feel that the conclusions are warranted 
on the baglsol he data presented ? Explain. j 
' C. What jwjlaknfesses, if any, do 'you see in the interpretation of the 
da'ta<gathered by this study ? 

9. * Application. 

A. Based on your evaluation of this research study, woulcj you 

recommend to a librajfy administrator that he experiment in his 



i o ... 
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Form 3: Analysis of a Research. Study. . .page 3 



u% > library situation with the results and recommendations presented 
-in this^ese arch study ? Explain. 

* 

B. If you would recommend such, experimentation, how would you go 

a>bout implementing the findings in a library situation ? > 

.'" i « * • < • - 

V • •* „ 

-* . • '\f 

; i 
jr . . . " - 

, i * 
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. Form 4 ' - * 

. . t/york Assignments: Instruction Sheet 

V • • 

•\. -. " 

In relation to the work assignment^ made^at each -class session : 

l f 1 At the first session you will bQ given a card with a letter on it wl^ich' 
you wtfl use to identify each work assignment that yoii4urn injuring 
the course. A letter code is being assigned to everyone, . but ytttt 
be known only to- the leader. This will enable us, if it is the decision 
of the group, to use these work assignments during the conduct of • 
some'.classes without identifying the originator of any speqific work 
assignment sheet being examined by the entire class. 

2. It is suggested that all. work assignments be typed. ' 

I * 

3$ As the answers to the questions in the work assignments may be as 
brief or as, lengthy as you wish, jio attempt has been made to supply 
a form 7 to use for each assignment, but it is requested that the "K 
following format be used each time. 

HUMAN RESOURCES IN THE LIBRARY SYSTEM * ~- * 

Work Assignment Key Concept Identification 

Your Letter Code „ - Date 



WORK ASSIGNMENTS 



,1. Restate firstjproblem; type- your comments §nd reactions, etc. 
Thus: "Describe the philosophy of n^anagemen.t of you£ library 
as you understand it now exisfe. fl . . . . . 

2. Restate the second problem; type your comments, reactions, etc. 



* * 
If your paper is over dne page long, be sure to turn injhe second plage, 

.and be sure it is properly identified, as shown on the following page; 

13* ' • 



Form 4: Work Assignments: Instruction Sheet, . .page 2 



Work Assignment No. \ Date g. 



Letter Code * * * Page 2 

4. It should be emphasized that ther purpose of the ifcprk assignments is 
fpryou to think through your own goals, needs, problems in^he work 

' situation. They are to reflect your own thinking. Therefore f> ^Us not, 
expected that you do extensive reading or research in relation to these 
• ' assignment*; * / . 

« > • ; 

5. One reauiremenMor the successful completion of the^course is that 
you bring your completed wort assignment with you to .each class * 
session. ' • * 



1> • • ,■ 



•••\ • A 



0< 
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Form 5 

v ■ 



Criterjc^for' Self.EvalUation. 



A requirement for the successful eompletion.of the course is a statemfent^ 
^of your o\ra evaluation of your work in the x course. The "Criteria for . 
. ; Self Evaluation" presented below are offered as an.aid to you in writing 
this statement; however, you are free to alter the list in any way you see 
C w jvsfit by addition, deletion or change. Your statement should include*: (1) the • 
criteria by wliichiou are .judging your work; (2) * description of the ways . 
in which you have,met otffailed to meet this, criteciaf (3) your overall eval- 
uation of the way you have met ortfailed to meet ybu t own Criteria r- should 
you pass or fail? (Or, if a letter grade is" given, 'What letter gradeshould 
. . you receive ?") '' ; • • i * 



If it is.ifound th^at your estimate of your wbrk is quite different from that 
of the 'leader, a personal conference will be: held with the^leader^to discUss 
your work and to see if, together, a?mutually satisfactory grade- can be 
agreed upon. 1 f \ ... 

A, Self-imposed personal criteria: \ ' * - « ' ' 

1. To what extent have I taken responsibility for my/bwfi learning >{ 
in this course ? 1 . * » ° , <. 

2. Ifave'Tbeen sensitive, td the dynamics of the group, 5 and have I 

been effective in facilitating the process of communication ? i 

3. Have I read and thought, outside of class in order to clarify my 

ideas and develop the knowledge that will enable me to .understand * „J 
better the process and content? %< 
s ' 4. Have I taken leadership in the class ? K so, has $y style of > 9 

leadership been consistent with my own educational* values ? t * 
■ 5. Have I let others know how I feel about the process and \feaf I :% * 
think about the issues ? Have I given sufficient feedback to' • \ * 
\ » ; facilitate progress- and good decision making in the group ? * 
1 6. Hav^ I made clear to othfers my own goals and purposes in tfiis 
' .cou^e ? ; To what extent do others know what I am trying to achieve ? 
. 7. How<fully have I opened myself to the experience, that each^sesgion* 
of this.course has offered? * « , 



-6 
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Form 5: Criteria for Self Evaluation. • .page 



8V To what extent have I reflected on these experiences and tried 

to draw\general concepts' out of them ? ✓ 
9. To what extent have I taken responsibility f or evaluating my 

own behavior throughout this i codrjae ? - 

10. , Whit plans have. I made to test, out my concepts in action, either 
.noty or later? ^ *v v 

11. What haa been rrSy style in this otiuxse — for example, initiator, 
. collaborator, bystander, organizer, etc. ? To what extent does 

this sly 1^ harmonize with Thy goals? | \ 1 K t 

B. Criteria Imposed from outside: r / ^ 

1. Have I created any tangible product as^a r6suit of this course ? 

2. To what extent have I taken responsibility for #nhai#ing the 
learning of others ?• For examplq; have I brought bibliographical 

'» suggestions ? Have I written position papers or reaction papers 
and shared them with others ? .>•&. , / 

3: What effective mechanisms (e.g. , ^writing journals > reading, 
discussions out of class, field trips, ^visits to schools, etc.) 
have I evolved for myself in order to help to develop a set of 
concepts arising from the experiences of thljs course ? 

4.. What has been the depth of my reading ? # • *< 

* 5. f , What has been the amount of my reading? 

6. 7 What has been the amount of effort I have expended on this course 

. ixL relation to others in the class ? 
j. What has been my effort in relation to this course relative to the 
/ * * amount Qf effort I have expended in other graduate vor post-grad-^ 
. : uate courses ? , 4 

8. What amount of effort ancTthought have I expended in doing the - 
work assignments ? 

9. Have l gqne over the material in the enrichment* n^odules ? 

• 10. What kind of an overall evaluation do I deserve for* my expendi- 

ture of effort in this 'class ? • 
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Form 6 - . 

i. 

Post-M^tirig Reaction na ire- ' • 
Number 



f HUMAN RESOURCES IN THE LIBRARY SYSTEM 
-Session on "" v Date 1 

—t —r : — - ^ r- 

Will yipu please give us a few minutes of your time to indicate how you feel 
about today's session ? It wilLKelp the structuring of future meetings of the 
class to better meet yqur needs. Indicate how^you feel lowerd 1 each state- 
ment by putting an 'Xli on the line at the most-appropriate point. You do 
. not need 'to sign this' sheet or indicate your code letter; 

1. In meeting my job 7 ?elated needs, I feel the content presented in this 
sessfdh will be: t * 

— \ : - . : 

^ Extremely Quite , Moderately - Of Very Little ' 

Helpful , . Helpful * * Heflpful ' \ Help 

^2: The area- covered in this session interests me: 

- - ; « ii ■ ■ l »_ 

Intensely ^Quite-a-Bit ^Somewhat Very Little 

' ' - -v- . -* ' • 

3. -In this session did you learn any new concepts, or get any new applica- 
tions of old concepts ? ' * * 

— Many „Some * Very Few ' None 



4. On the whole, I thought the~methods. used in^fesenfirig today's session 
were: J •* ' « <f v 



/ 



• Excellent Good , Average * Poor 

• • 1 

5. BUT (If it applies): * 

I would not have used (type of method) * 
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l . Form 6: Post-Meeting.Re$<toorinaitfe, ♦ .page 2 ^ 
^5, continued, f ' ' 

OR (if it applies) t . ' 4 ' 

. I feel the session woiild have been improved if (type of methodj Q #ad 

been used: 4 • ' 

• ; i — « . 1 



6. I thought the nWber of different activities used in relation to the 
content was: . <-v " . . ^ 



Just About Right * Too Many ~~- Too Few 

• 7. Thd climate of today's class was such that I felt: 



Very Free to Free to ( Free to Not Free to 

Participate % Participate Participate Partidipate 
* * Most of the A Few Times 
Time 

8. How clearly do you feel you understand the coricepte presented ? , 

■i— — - ' i - - 

, Completely Veryv - Somewhat. Not Clear 

Clear, Clear - Clear • At All 

9. • So that the course will more fully ineet^my individual needs in future 

sessions, 1 suggest that:'- * - 



» t 



• •/ 

• • / 

/ 
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Form 7 .' 

\ . .-• - - - . ' , ' • \ * 

\ r FinaJ Course Evaluation Sheet: ' 
^Participant Reaction to the Posk-MLS Cour se in 
• A , Human" Resources in the Library System 



HOW WORTI 



RTHWHILE WAS : TBE COURSE TO YOU,? 



1. In what kind of learnings* and to wha^degree do yoiL.feel you profited 
fromNthis course'? (Check best approximate rtfactiop.) 



Degree 



Very A ' Med- \ ' ' \ , 

High H i gh ium Lo ^ -V * ' ♦ ' \" 

( ) ( ) (.).() 1.1 Development of a theoretical 

base (a philosophy) for activities. 
^ m . t and decisions in the area of 

e human resources development 

' , * \ ' ' m my library; * 

• ' ( ) ( ) 1.2 Subject knowledge of field of 

« ^ management. * . 

( ) (, ) *1.3 Awareness of self in my rela- % 

* , N * * tjonships with others.. . 

( ) ( ) t ( ) ( ) 1.4 Understanding of human behavior. 

- '( ) ( ) 1 ( ) (^.)_ 1.5 Understanding how human behavior 
^ - % , v - » affects work behaVior. 

' ( ) ( ) ( , ) ( ) 1. 6 Discovering ways ht. which the*de- 
' - ' velopment of improved human 

^ • relations^canbe-facilitatedinmy 

. . 6wn library. 
- - ( ) ( ) ( i ( ) 1.7 Ability 4 to formulate a leadership 

style which will be capable of 
c influencing various organizational 
t 4 , f prbcesses and*which is in keeping 

^writh. my philosophy of management. 1 
( \) ( ) ( ) ( ) 1.8 Identification of ways I 'can stimu- 
li late the individual motivation of 

* % staff members;in ways which will * ^ 

be compatible with the management ■ « 
* \ i 4 system in* existence in my library. 

() *()' ( ) ( ) 1.9 Other: (Please specify.)^ ; 

: 19 . • 



Form ?: Final' Evaluation Sheet. . .page 2 

2. Do you feel that the level of youii ability in developing the human 
resources in your library is: . 

( ) -2.1 Much improved. * ♦ . 

(• ) 2.2 Moderately improved. * ^ 
) 2.3- Slightly improved. • \ * 

( ) 2.4 Xbopt the same-as before. 

3. How effective was the total design of the course in meeting your own 
'* Job-relate^ needs ?^ . 0 

* Very \ ftfet \ Missed \ Not Much Kelp 
• Effective ' Most Needs ■ Important * j Ajt All 

4. Hfcweffective do you feel the total design of the course was in meeting * 
the needs of . the group ? ^ * ? 

. * * . % & 

. % - ■ » Very Met ' " Missed - Not Much Help 

; 4 Effective 'MostNeedl* Imported At All' 

V 1 Areas 1 

' « t . 

5. F9r my needs, the course had: x 

( ) 5.1 Too much theory and not Enough of -a practical nature L 
.« can apply in my library job. ^ , y 

• ( ) 5. 2 Tcjo much-of a practical nature and not. enough theory/ * 

( ) 5. 3 About the right'combihation of theoretical and practical. ,/ 

* * * . \ 7 

6. Have you changed any of your previous Heas regaining the development 
of .human resources in libraries ? ' . 

A Great Deai Sonie A Few Practically None 

7. Do you plan to change your approach to staff development 

A Great- Deal . Somewhat Very Little- Not, At All 

. IF YOU DO PLAN TO CHANGE, how specifically? * 
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Form 7:JFinal Evaluation Sheet. . .page 3 



8. What was the most significant learning in the course„for you? * 
Why? . ' > , f . . # ' 

.* : ; . • \ . \ 

THE CONDUCT OF THE jCOUBiSE: / ^ " 

9. What do you consider to be the strong points and the weak points in 
the structured designs for learning employed by th6 instructor ? . 

- a.* Strong pointe^(state why) 

b. Weak pointed (s^ite. why) •« 
* * 

10. % What suggestions/ have you for improving the course in the following • 
areas: - • - 

a. Admiriist^ation. 

4 

. b. Materials provided (STUDY GUIDE, handouts, forms, readings, 
etc. ) Put yourself in the place of the editor of thef materials for 
^this. course What changes would you majce in folm.at, style, 
organization? Be astspecific as possibte. 



c. ' Physical facilities': * 
* 

Si. -Teaching methods: 

e,* Working assignments: 

- \ # 
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' Form 7 : Final Evaluation Sheet. . . page 4 



Use of audio- 
visual aid's: f 
• 

o 

/ 

V . 


| S g 

53 HP 


> 

H S P. 


About Right 
Amount of 
Use 


Aids Almost 
'Always Clarified 
Concepts 


Aids, Usually 
Clarified ] 

Concepts — . 1 


Aids S(gnetimes 
Did Not ' 
Cl&rify Concepts 


Films . 






* 








Transparencies 














Charts 




"t ' ' ' 










Slides * 














Blackl^ard 















In what' ways would you suggest that the visual aids might be improved ? 
(Use specific examples of transparencies or films,) ' 



12. " Leckire .and'discussion: 
( ) T^much lecture. 
( ,) Too'K^uch discussion. 
'( ) About th^right amount of each. 



Use of structured activities for learning in addition to lecture and 
discussion: role-playing brainstorming, etc, 
( ) Too many other m^tjiods were used. 
( ) Not enough other methods were used. % 
( ) About the right amount of otheiTmethods were used to stimulate 
interest. - 




f 
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Form 7: Filial Evaluation Sheets, .page .5 
14. Leadership 



• • ; %>> 

* 


is' 

• s 

W 


1 


Good 


a 

• Fm 


Poor 


a; How well were objectives 
stated? 










* 


b. • How welldid thfe leadership 
keen the sessions alfvp and 
interesting? 












c. How well did the leadership^ • 
> use tjie blackbird, charts 

visual aids ? 


* 






- 


\ 


4; — How weil were individual 
sessions summarized ? 












e. How successfully did the 

leadersjbip maintain a * 
supportive atmosphere of 
thist and a lielpful m,anner 
t&ward participants ? . 










* 


f ., Sow well were the theo- 
retical points covered, 
applied, illustrated, and 

/ made clear ? 












g. How well was the group # 
involved? _ 













FOLLOW-UP " » 

15. Would you attend another course at the post-MLS level ? 
- ( ') Yes " ^ . (^ No 

Comment: " • ■ 



3d 
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Form 7: Final Evaluation Sheet. • .page 6 



16. What would have njade the sessions more effective ? * 



17. Please list any problems you may have encountered in connection 
with taking the course,such as scheduling, meeting your individual 
needs, type of assignments given, etc. 



18. What, in your estimation, wej.e,the strongest features of the course 



2nat 



> 



19. If it were up to you to rewrite* and/or redesign the materials in the / 
course, what changes would you make ? 



20. Additional comments; 



V 



• FORM 8: VIEWER'S FILM CRITIQUE 



» . r Your Name_ 

Name of Fil m: x % - . , 

Producer: 



Directions: Four numbers are placed between opposing opinions in 
answer to,the questions tjiat immediately follow. Please circle the 
number that best expresses your opinion. 

1. What was your over-all impression of this film ? * - \ 

0 Involving . ^ - ' # Boring- 

experience 4 , 3 2 '1 experience ,^ 

2. How helpful do you consider this film in relation to your\ work- 
situation? * r # \ 

* 

Very * ■ . Not ver# 

helpfyl **. 4 3/2 1 helpful 

3. How helpful do you consider this film in relation to the\content and 
(objectives of this course ? \ 

■•. • . • A ' ' 

Very ^ 4 * Not very 

relevant § \ .£« "3 2 1 relevant . 

£ Over-all do you feel that the,film contributed to your knowledge in 



thU area ? 



Learned \ * 0 * * Learned nothing 

new concepts 4 > 3 > 2 1 that was new 
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Form 8: Viewer's Film Critique, . . page 2 

.5. Aside from learning (whether you feflt you learned something new 
or not) do you feel the film presented concepts in a different ' 
perspective and thus was helpful to you ? ' * , - 



Brought out ' 

different • 

points of view 4 



}Did not bring 
out any different 
points of view 



. 6. To what degree to you feel tjiis film Vould stimulate group 

discussion if used in a development program in your library ? ( 



Very 

effectively 



3 



Not at all 



7. pow did this film compare to other films you have seen iri this 
same area ? • , • 



Much 
better 



Much 
worse 



8. 6 Would you recommend that this film is of sufficient value related to 
the objectives of this course that it be given class time to show to 
all course members ? 



Definitely.' • * * * 

recommend for • r 

showing to 

whole* group 4. 3 2 1 

9, What did you iike most about this film ? 



Definitely do not 
recommend for 
showing to 
whole group" 



Why? 
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* " F&m 8: Viewer's Film Critique; i .page 3 
• > 10. What did you like least about this film ?_ 



-i — 



11. What do you feel, you- gained from viewing this film ?_ 



T5" 



12. How do you feel this film might help you in your present job 



situation ? 



4* 
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FORNIX: suggested schedule 

FOR PARTICIPANT INTERVIEW OF LEADER 



You will have the opportunity to ask the leader any question restive to 
his current interests, library and teaching experience^ in order to bring 
out resources that may be valyableto.your learning during the course, 
ats well as" questions pertaining to tbe^course and its content and relation 
to your library situation; < \ , - ? 

It is important that you ask all the .questions that are of concern to you- 1 . 
so^ that problems or differences of opinion may be brought into the open 
and dealt with. 

• , ' ' .• 

It is important to bring out questions that indicate the leader's expect- 
ancies for the course and to compare those that you have in coming to the* 
class, so that input can be obtained from you in an effort to match your 
learning expectancie.s°with those of the leader. 

Some areas about which you may wish to ask questions are' the following: 

1. His philosophy on creating opportunities in the work situation in 

which employees will have opportunities to grow and develop, " - 

• *. . - * * ^ 

2. His role in the conduct of the class. 



3. His ideas on evaluation of the participants-, on the evaluation pf the 
• class. i • ' ♦ 

4. Hi^ philosophy on how to approacl/the course 'to achieve maximum 
learning from the experience. What kind of methods will be .used 
in presenting the course ? . \ 

5. His feelings about how much work is expected from outside the 
ctes.s iirpreparation for each session. ' 



t 



6. , Anything else you think important in relation to the class. , 
Use reverse side of the sheet foryour questions. 1 
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• AID SUMMARIES: WO/RX ASSIGNMENTS 

Introduction* 

In preparation for eacftiession, work/assignments have been designed 
for participants to describe some phase, of their thtaking/rofe, or prac- 
^ tice in their library situations. Completing these assignments will not 
call for extensive reading or research.' TKeir purpose is to direct- the 
participant's thinking toward particular work-remted concepts and pos- 
sible solutions- to the on-the-job problems. All work assignments are 
numbered consecutively according io their suggested chronological use, 
but leaders may jrtsh to vaxy the dtder or the content aa, best iheet the 
needs of their individiial participants. Two optional assignments for 
possible use as substitutions for ^those numbered consecutively are also • 
included* • ' ' J * . « 

Forrf 4 provides instructions tp the participants on the way in which work 
assignments *are to be completed. .T^jrtlalionship of work assignment* 
to <?ourse units ahd clas^sesfiohs is indicated in the Schedule Blocks 
that precede each of the four/unit3 in the Designs for Learning volume of 
the Leader's Handbook. / * s 



) 
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WORK 

ASSIGNMENT 



UNIT 1 



Human Resouijfces in the Library, System Philosophy-Values 
^«ter Code m . Date " . " 



, WORK ASSIGNMENT 1 
Webster, among his definitions of "philosophy, '' cites the following: ' 



> j 



^ . A particular system of principles for the conduct of life: \ 
- a study of human morals, character, behavior. 

1. Using the above definition, describe, as you gee it] the philosophy of , 
management of: ^ K • 

a. Top management in your library., ^ 

b. Your own supervisor, 

c Yourself, to your employees, to your fellow workers! 

, Think carefully, and be specific in your responses. Deal realistically 1 
with these questions as opposed to wh?.t you think these things should 

be. ■ ^ , 

2. What; in your thinking, would he a desirable philosophy for you to 
have in working with people ? ' 

What values do you see involved in your philosophy ? List your values 
specifically. 

3. What do you see, if anything, as significant or important in'having a 
management/supervisory philosophy toward work? List specifically ' 
from your experience, how, whv and what m ay lRaffected in terms 

of the work situation by a philosophy of work. \ 
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•Work Assignment 1 — Page 2 



4. There are those who would jdesoribe the idea of "a' philosophy 
* of work" as "humbug" or "nonsense". What arguments would 

you list to support these views ? * • \ ^ • 

5. It^as been said that all organizations are influenced externally 
and internally by social, political and economic considerations. 

If this is so, how do you see these factors affecting the philosophy . 
of top management in your library ? ' Yourself as supervisor ? . 



6. In terms of your own experience, whit influence does size of an 
, organisation, numbers of employees, have 6n the philosophy and 
operation of your library 

• ■ " / ■ *> < 



r 
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WORK 

ASSIGNMENT 
UNIT 1 - 



Human Resources in the Library System 1 Organization-Interaction 
Letter Code y Date » 

WORK ASSIGNMENT 2. 

% 1., Discuss in detail the total organizational structure of your library. 
(S&ow diagram) * " 

2.. Discuss injdetail the organisational structure^ the section, etc<, ' 
in which you work. \ • .* - 

3. Describe how, in terms of yoiir own experience , you and the group 
in your, section interrelate with .the total library. • % 

4. flow do you see your ownparticular work fitting in with the rest of 
the work in your section ? 

- >" 

5. How do you see your own work fitting in witi? the^rest of the library ? 

6. Describe the levels anf^ types of interaction you have with: 
1 a. Your own section. 

{>. With other sections slid other parts o£the whole library. 

7. Discuss the various problems you encounter in getting>your work 
I done in this process of /nteraction. 

' a. In your own section/activity). > * • ; 

b. In the interaction bitween you and the other pajrfs of the library, 
i i • « 

£. Among the newer or younger employees that you have, how do you 
.' . find they differ from $he older employees ? How would you describe. 

these ^differences ? • * 
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WORK 
f A S SIGN ME NT 

0, 



Human Resources In the Library System*- ' Sejf-Goals — Problems 
Letter Code • t D^te J 



• . WORK ASSIGNMENT * s , 

1. When you entered college to get your B. A, or B.S. degree, what 
occupation did you plan to enter after graduation ? 



2. What events or, circumstances,, led you to make the deoision to 

• ^ become a librarian ? Was your. decision to become a'librarian 

one' of drifting into it:, cr a definite*plan and objective to become a 
librarian?, 

• 3. How old were you when you decided to become a librarian ? 

4. What objectives- are you seeking to accomplish as a librarian ? 

a. For your own self. * * ] 

b. For the library in which you Work.. ^ 
o. For the publicyour library serves, ' ' 



5. What are the obstacles you encounter in carrying cut a, b, and o 
of item #4 ? List these obstacles specifically. Do you see these 
obstacles as ones that can be overcome ? If so, how dv you think 
they can be overcome ? 



» * 
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WORK 

ASSIGNMENT' 

1 

UNIT 2 



2 



.. ■ ^ • — - — - — . — 

i 

Human Resources in the Library System Drivef-Needs and 
Letter Code ___ Date - > Frustration 

WORK ASSIGNMENT 4 

1. What do you consider to be your major motivations in life ? Be 
specific. 

2. What do you find to be the. positive motivations in your present job \ 

*-» ' 

3. Describe your chief motivations, in terms of personality theory, 
' for your present job situation. 

i. * - « 

4. What do you find as major and^minor sources of frustration in your 
job situation?, t 

a , 

5. How do you adjust to these frustrations ? 

6. T>o you think your job description stifles you in your work ? 

7. Whatjternents-^vouldybu introduce 'into your job to make it the kind 
^"jbbyou wouhfeVjoy doing ? Be specific. 



8. Whatfelements .would you eliminate from your job to make it more 
. ideal or pleasant for you ? Be specific. 



P 



9. «How doe's your supervisor look upon your "job description ? 
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WORK, 

ASSIGNMENT- 
UNIT' 2 



v 



Human Resources in the library System Analysis of Employees 

Letter Code _ v' Relative to Understanding 

D *te_j: r ' Them. 

J ' - 

- •"■ --work Assignment • 5 

* \ - ■ i 

1. Describe fully epch of your employees or jjpjur fellow workers. 



,2. Wh&t do you know about each of your employees. Describe fully. 



3. Take each of your employees and describf their strengths ~ their 
weaknesses. * "4 



4. Develop a plan for each of your employee^ to optimize their abilities, 
skills, and knowledges to make them moA^effective in your opera- 
tion. ^ 

A ' ' ' 

5. Inscribe the attitudes of each of yo^r employees toward: 
a.itheir job (wqpk> 



b. you as a supervisor 



c. the library as a whole 



r 
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WORK 

ASSIGNMENT 
UNIT 2 



- 

i / 



Human Kesources in the- Library Self as Personality: Estimate of Self 
System (Impact on Others) and Anxiety 

Letter Code Date , 

V WORK ASSIGNMENT 6 

\ * * * 

1. How would you describe yourself as a personality ? What do you think 

are your good characteristics ? Your poor characteristics ? 

2. Describe how you think your friends see or think of you, 

3. Ifow might people who dislike you (enemies) think about or describe 
you?. 

4. What do you consider to be your strengths in working with people ? 

5. What do you consider to be your weaknesses in working with people, ? 

6# ^^l*^ 111311 ©tenets i n y 0ur wor k situation cause you concern ? 
BW^f outline how and whaiyou do about these concerns'; 

7* What basic premises regarding human behavior does tfce arrange- 
ment of your library assume in terms of actions, attitudes,* policies, 
rules and regulations ? % - 

.8. Write a description of a job-related incident oAituation well known 
to you and in which the issue of anxiety is a major factor. 

9. Based on your readings on the subject o$ anxiety, devise a practical 
p plan indicating how you would deal with this particular type of situation. 
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(UNIT 2 . I 



Human Besoorcesf in the Library System Work Environment Altitudes: 
Letter Cfode / Date / "- Goals f 



WORK ASSIGNMENT. V • , 

. / " ■ V ' . . ; 

Carefully analyze and evaluate your own working situation in terms of * 
the following: ' ' / v / • 

' / ♦ . ■ * i 

1. List the goal^ of/higher management in your library* Obtain goals 

% from administrator or policy book. Try to talk to management; let 
then/know y<>u want to know their^goals for the library £ (Might be 
difficult for/themJx> articulate, ) 

2. Policies, rules, and regjulations of higher managejcnent. 

3. Altitudes of higher management toward employees, ways of doing 
things/ * 

* * 

4> Attitudes of your supervised toward you and the other employees in 
your group. • ' j , 

5. Your attitudes to your oyn employees. Describe your views about 
your present employees and how they work. 

6. The methods and procedures of your section. Are they effebtive ? 
What is wrong with them ? \ 4 \ 

* 0 I 

7. The environment (climate) in which you work. Is it a good climate i 
a poor one ? Describe or* elaborate ,qn your view. 1 

-V OVER 
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Work Assignment 7 Page 2 



8. Do you feel your library is an effective and productive one ? 

If yes t illus^ate speQifically why. ' If no, describe why it fails 
< to be effective. , 



9. How do you find the newer or younger employees on your staff to 
differ from the older employees ? How would you describe these 
differences ? , • r . 
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WORK 

ASSIGNMENT 
UNIT 3 



Human Resources Jn the library System* Headship vs. Leadership 
Letter Code - . . • Date 



- ' WORK ASSIGNMENT 8 

person who*is made a supervisor has, or should have, . responsibility 
and authority. This is ^om^times called "he&dship" conveying the idea 
• of authority .y How would you compare Uheadahlp"*with the concept of 
leadership ? * " 

Discuss the use of both of these concepts in terjns of supervising people, 
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.WORK 

ASSIGNMENT 
UNIT 4 

i i 



Human Resource* in the Library System Estimates cf ^mediate 
Letter Code * ' Supervisor* and Rela&onship 

Date — - — ^ ! — _ - -toSBtt . - • - 



WORK ASSIGNMENT 9 ' - ' , <" v\ ~*\ 

1. What do you consider to bo the major strengths of your present 
supervisor ? * ^ 

.2. What do you consider to be the major weaknesses of youy.present/, 
supervisor? ' 4 l# 

3. Do you feel you have-been able to "grow" in your job ? If you do/ ' 
describe how. If you have hot, describe why not. 

4. What have you done, or are doing, for yourself, to help make 
• yourself grow on the job ? Be specific. " . 

5. Do you*kriow.what is expected of you on your job ? * 



6. Are* there any standards of quality, quantity, or other factors 
specifically spelled out for your job in terms of what is required 
or expected of you 1 ' 

-7. Do you have a job description of your work ? Do you consider it 
accurate ? Does it play a "role" in the way you do your work ? • 
.^Or do you essentially ignore it a£d go about your work ? 

8.' Do you think your job description stifles you in your work ? 

OVER 
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Work Assignment 9 ~ Page, 2 



9. What elements would you introduce into your jobsto make it 
the kind of job you would enjoy do tog? Be spjecific. 

% 

0 

10. What elements would you eliminate from your job to make it 
mbre ideal qr pleasant for you ? Be specific. 

11. How does your supervisor look upon your job description ? 
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WORK 

ASSIGNMENT, . 
UNIT 4 * 



Human Kespurces In to Library System Supervision — Motivation %l 
, Letter Coiie * ' 

VoRK ASSIGNMENT 10 

.1. , What should the role of the supervisor do in terms of motivating 
his employees ? ' • 

2. How would you as a supervisor go atfout, motivating your 
employees? 

3. It has^een said that motivation can only come fromf within the 

( worker. How would you see this statement? Would you agree or . 
• disagree ? State your position and justify it^ 
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WORK 

ASSIGNMENT 
UN IT -4 



ft Human Resources in the Library System Supervisory- Needs 
Letter Code ' J v Date 



9 



WORK ASSIGNMENT 11 



1. As a*upervisor of a -future supervisor, what kinds of knowledge, 
skills pr abilities would you like to aetjuire ? Be specific. 



2\ WhaJ do you think are the most difficult problems that a" supervisor 
has to contend with. . 1 1 



3. How do you see the "role'/ of a supervisor ? 
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WORK 

ASSIGNMENT*. 



UNIT 4 




Human Resources In the Library S^tem Employee Participation 
Letter Code J * ^ . * pate 



v WORK 'ASSIGNMENT 12 



Thete is a great deal of discussion about employee participation in 
decision m^Jcing. What is your evaluation and thinking, about this 
problem ? Be specific in your analysis and discussion. 
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WORK> 

ASSIGNMENT 



-JNIT4 



Human Resources in the Library System x Design Own Jobs 
Letter Code * I>ate 



WORK ASSIGNMENT 13 



Take your own job sq/L redesign it? Maximize j'our new job so tnat 
it will incorporate the kinds of things that you tljrak will provide you . 
with a more satisfactory job. * Make a detailed (jomparison of the jobs. 
' (Two columns represent, " and 'new. " ) 
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WORK 

ASSIGNMENT 
UNIT 4 



HumanJtesources in tte Library System Morale 
Letter 'Code Date 



WORK ASSIGNMENT 14 



As a supervisor (or employee) how would you estipaate^r describe the 
morale of your section? What steps do you think coufobe taken to 
improve morale ? Be specific.: 
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Work 

assignment. 

UNIT 4 " 



Human Resources In the, Library System Self-Evaluation as a ' 
Letter Code Date , ■ ' Supervisor 

t v WORK ASSIGNMENT 15 * i 

1. Evaluate yourself as a supervisor. 

2. What factors do.you consider to be your strengths. List these and 
elaborate on each one. 1 • 

3. What factors do you consider to be your weaknesses as a supervisor ? 

4. What do you consider to be your strengths as a person?? (- 

5. What do you< consider to be your weaknesses as a person ? 

,6. Discuss your views asr a supervisor (or future supervisor) on the 
following: i " & * < 1 

a; discipline * s * ■ 

b. giving orders * . * 

c. training 

d/ work standards ' " ; v ' 

e. evaluation of employees 

f. planning of the section's work 

g. coordinating the work of the sections 

h. organizing the work. 
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WORK 

ASSIGNMENT 

# 

OPTIONAL 



Human Resources 1^ the Library System Communication^ 
Letter Code * Date 



OPTIONAL WORK ASSIGNMENT 1 



^ Discuss the matter of communications in your work place. Discuss 
* -{he adequacy of ♦communications in your section, piscuss the inader. 
quacies you find. What would you recommend to improve the system 
as a whole, or overcome the inadequacies ? 
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ORK 

SSIGNMENT 



OPTIONAL 



Human Eesiources in the Library SSyBten$f Informal Organization 
Letter Code , - | Date . 



OPTIONAL WOKK.ASSIGNMENT 2 



Do you have an informal organization in your section ? . If so, describe 
it. What values does it provide ? What ill effects does it have i How 
does it affectthe supervisor ? Do you feel it ought to be eliminated ? 
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. AID SUMMARIES; HANDOUTS 
Introduction, 

\ 

Each handout is keyed by a sym bol to the section of the course for which 



it has been designed. H I is the symbol for handout, and 

| *.H-3:2 [ , for example, would indicate that it was designed for use 

in Unit 3, the second handout suggested for that unit. 

In order for theliandouts to be most valuable as a learning aid," they 
shoxsld be distributed to each of theparticipants, therefore, they ai:e 
assembled together here for easy accessibility. A few of the handouts 
,are copyrighted materials and permission to use these for distribution 
should be obtained from the original publisher as indicated in the foot- 
note at the bottom of t|*e page indicating previously published materials. 
The other handouts crejated for use with this course should be duplicated 
in sufficient quantity in advance of the session in which they are .to be 
used. • \ . 
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AID SUMMARIES: HANDOUTS 

Table of Contents \ ' 



Handout , ' Suggested for 

No. : . . Title Use in Unit: 



- • \ . • 

H-l:l -.CASE STUDY " 1.2 

• H-i:2 USE OF EMPLOYMENT GOALS AND TIME- 
TABLES m AGENCY EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

PROGRAMS ' '"■ . 1.2 
ill 

:3 EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY : 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 1.2 

H-2:l . ADJUSTJCVE REACTIONS TO FRUSTRATION, 

- CONFLICT, AND ANXIETY . ' H. 24 

t 0 

h^2:2 ' wln as m,uch as you can tally sheet 2.24 

h-2:3 "the effects of Punishment 2.25 

•' - • "1. 

H-2:4 TllE EFFECTS OF ANXIETY „ '2.26 

r ' f ^ 

H-3:l a COMPETITIVE VS. COLLABORATIVE 

BEHAVIOR . ' > . *3.1 

}j-3:2 IN-BASKET PACKET (6 items A through F) » 3°.l . 

-H-3:3 . DIRECTIONS FOR' ATTITUDE STUDY 3.2 

H-3:4 ATTITUDE STUDY ' . 3.2 

• 1 

11-3:5 SAMPLE ATTITUDE STUDY . ' 3.2 

> ' 

H-3:6 'INSTRUCTION AND SCORING SHEET FOR " ■ 

TOWER BUILDING 3.3 
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Handout . * \ Suggested for 
- No. ' Title | Ifee in Unit: 

j- '* H-3.-.7 OBSERVER'S GUIDE * 3.3 

*'"',■' . * 
. f . 'H-3:8 WHAT DO YQU EXPECT FROM YOUR 

JOB? ' ' .3.3 
* ' • * * 

. H-4:l TWO BROTHERS 4.1 

H-4-2 .GUIDELINES FOR ANALYZING A MANAGER'S 

STYLE' ' ,. " . . * ' . ■' 4.23 

H-4:3 * FACTORS WHICH MOTIVATE ME 4.23 

' ' H-4:4 THE MDC MODEL BY ARGYRIS 4.24 

, " H-4:5 LIBRARY A ~ SOME ORGANIZATIONAL 

NOTES . . : ... 4.25 

V . .. ' " 'I 

H-4:6 ' LIBRARY B — SOME ORGANIZATIONAL 

NOTES ■ . . " * * 4.25 

* / 

^11-4:7 PERSONNEL SERVICE RATING REPORT . 

, ' ' * (A.L.A.) 4.25 

J 11-4:8 TARGET SETTING: THE NEW LOOK IN 

PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL i .4. 25 

H-4:9 TABLE OF ORGANIZATIONAL AND PER- 
FORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS OF , 
»'•' DIFFERENT .MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

(LIKE-RT)' * ' ' - "4.26 

H-4-:lQ COMPARISON OF CHARACTERISTIC^ OF . 

ORGANIZATIONS MANAGED UNDER EITHER 

SYSTEMS 1 OR 2, OR UNDER SYSTEM 4 4.26* 

H-4.-11A MOVING TOWARD SYSTEM 4: A CASE 

f STUDY . / • 4.26 

H-4:11B SUGGESTIONS TO DISCUSSION LEADERS FOR 

CONDUCTING PROBLEM -SOLVING MEETINGS 4.2*6 
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Handout 
x No. 

i 

H-4:12 
H-4.-13 " 

H-4:14 

Ii-4:15 
H-4:16 

H-4:17 

U-4:18 



Title 



H-4.-21 



IM:22 



A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 

A 

PROCEDURE FOR MAKING 1 TALLY ON 
FACTORS AFFECTING JOB ATTITUDES 

l 

. TALLY ON FACTORS AFFECTING JOB 
ATTITUDES 

BUJ2Z GROUP AGENDA \ . 

THE SELF-MPTIVATED ACHIEVER: 
A CASE STUDY 



Suggested for 
Use in Unit: 

•4*27 



4.27 

4.27 
'4.27 

4. 28 



CHARTS ILLUSTRATING TALLY OF 3 

DIFFERENT LIBRARY- SELECTION SYSTEMS 4. 29 

SELE CTION BY OBJECTIVES: 
SAMPLE GUIDELINES 



11-4:19 T-P LEADERSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 
H-4.-20 .MANAGERIAL ORID 



.SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF UNHEALTHY 
AND HEALTHY-ORGANIZATIONS (partially 
/ filled in) 

SOME 'CHARACTERISTICS OF UNHEALTHY 
AND HEALTHY ORGANIZATIONS 
(completely rilled'in) 

■ OPTIONAL HANDOUT: 
OBSKRVER'S.CUIDE 
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Bill Lucian is Deputy Director and Assistant Chief Librarian at a large 
.research library fyhich serves members of the public as wtell a$ govern- 
ment officials and scholars from all over the world. He arrived at the 
library a few mihutes after ten on Wednesday, later than usual because ' 
of an eariy moaning dentist appointment, and immediately on arrival re- 
ceived word to report to the Director's office. He went right in but 
found Dr. Carmichael, the Director, onthe.phone. "OuMibrary has 
always Jiad a practice of „non-discrimin^ion, » he was saying, "not only 
with regard to race, but also sex, religion, and national origin. Further- 
more I have repeatedly told supervisors in the library that I will not 
tolerate discrimination of any kind." A few seconds later Dr. Carmichael 
^ concluded the conversation,. hung vp the phone and turned to Mr. Lucian. 

* "That was'the Morning Tribune , " he muttered, "the city desk. They want 

* to know what's going on here. And just a few,minutes ago I had a similar 
call from Congressman Smallwood's office. The Congressman wants ^ 
know what's goiflg on too, and he asked for statistics on the number of 
minority group employees in the library and the salaries they receive. 
Fortunately,, we had that information prepared not too long ago in compli- 
ance with a governmeiCfequ^st. " With those words^ D*. Carmichael 
fumbled through some papers on his (Jesk, and then handed Mr. Lucian 

a document entitled "Minority Employment in the Library.? 

A half hour later Mr. Lucian slowly returned to his own office, carrying 
the document. He had learned from Dr. Carmichael that the library's 
shelf attendants all of whom v/ere black —were on strike in the mkin 
reading room. They had been there since the library opened at 8:30 A. M. 
and they had held a press conference soon after, charging the library 
with disfirimination against blacks, unfair employment practices, and not 
providing advancement opportunities for minority groups. 

Tho library had received some complaints in the past about the work of 
the shelf attendants. Scholarly patrons*, who ^ere often told that the bftoks 
they requested were not on the shelf and could not be located, would see 
the shelf attendants lounging around the halls laughing and joking, riding 



up and down tha elevators, and congregating, at the vending machines. 
They often conclude^ that the shelf attendants did not care |ibout the 
library and'spent t as little time as possible looking. for missing books. 

.Dr. Carmidhael had told Mr. Lucian that he had to leave almost immedi- 
atel/to attend three days of impojrtant meetings in London. In view of 
the strike, however, Rfrr. Lufcian could summon him from the meetings 
by telephone if necessary/ but he sincerely x hoped^it would not fco neces- 
sary. .Dr. Carmichael had asked Mr. Lucian to find out exactly what 
i was going; on, to deal with tbe 4 press and the Congressman's office, and 
to come up^with two or three proposed alternative solutions to the problem 
by the time he returned from London. In addition, ' he had a'sked Mr. • 
Lucian to make some suggestions; for setting in motion the kind, of long- 
range planning the library should undertake^ similar crises were to be 
avoided in the future, p s 

As Mr. Lucian passed the usually silent and scholarly main reading room, 
he lteard loud singing and clapping. .When h^eached hiS own office, hfe' 
sat down and wondered what to do first. 41 
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Attachment J 



MINORITY EMPLOYMENT IN THE LIBRARY- 
Analysis of Full-Time Employment a 

- Category 



Percent • 



American Indian 
Negro / « 

* Oriental 
Spanish surnamed 
All other employees. 



0 

. 38 
2 
1 
59 







| i Percentage of Employees 
at Salary Ranee 


Salary Range 


/Total of 
Employees 


Negro 


) 

Oriental 


Spanish 
Surnamed 


-All othec 
Employees 


$ 4,326 - $^065 


732 


76.4% 


.14% 


.27% 


2*3.2% 


6,938 1^,337 


1,32,7 


45.2% 


1.7 % 

* * 


, 1.30% 


; si. 9% 

* 


♦ < 
10,470 - 16,404 ' 


864 


13.9% 


,*4.3 % 


..93% 


80. 9%, 


15,040 - 23,089 


496 


5.4% 


4.8 % 


2.0 % 


'87.7% 


20,815 - 31,523 


183 


' : 1. 6% 


3.3 % 

t 


1.1 % 


94. 0'# 


28,129 - 37,624 
' 1 


• .63 


0% 


1.0% 


' 0 %, 


.98. '1% 
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H-l:2 USE OF EMPLOYMENT GOALS AND 
' TIMETABLES IN AGENCY EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY PROGRAMS 



Introductory Note: Through the goal-and~timetabIe!programs for minsrr- 
ity advancement monitored by the United States Civlj Service Commission 
for federal agencies within the executive branch of the government, pro- 
vision Is made for past discrimination and guidelines provided for present 
and future equal employment opportunity. Plans worked out by the Civil 
Service Commission under presidential mandate, tt> require agencies un- 
der its jurisdiction to come up with plans f ojj upgrading minority workers 
WITHIN the context of the merit sWem for public employment, are sug- 
gestive 6f ways and means by which other employers might develop action 
plans. - 



UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Washington, D.C. 20415 

May 11, 1971 

MEMORANDUM FOR HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 

« 

Subject: Use of Employment tJoals and Timetables in 

Agency Equal Employment Opportunity Programs 

/ I ' . 

Since the issuance of Executive Order 11478 7)y President Nixon, we have 
had discussions wife agencies regarding the inclusion of numerical em- 
ployment goals and timetables in equal employment opportunity action, 
plans and instructions and we have approved their use insome agenc, 
action plans. 



The purpose of this memorandum is to summarize and make clear our 
policy on this mattet;. • 

A "goal" is g. realistic objective which an agency endeavors to achieve on 
a timely basis within the context of the merit system of employment. A 
"quota", on the other hand, would restrict employment or development 

. . 76 ■ 
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oppor(^tiei J to members of particular groupsTby establishing a required 
number or proportionate representation which agency managers are . 
obligated to^attain without regard to merit system requirements., "Quotas" 
are incompatible with merit*, principles. *fc ' * 

The establishment of goals and timetables is a useful management concept 
and should be used wtere they will contribute to the resolution of equal* 
employment qpport **My problems* Affirmative action jo attain goals 
must be carried out in the <?6ntaxt of the merit systenffor public employ- 
ment. The mtrit system" is designed \o assure a fair opportunity for all 
persons. Tha establishment of reasonabl&^mployment goals and time- 
tables, as distinguished from mandatory quotas, in connection with mi- 
nority employment, is compatible with this principle, j > 

Some further amplification of this policy snay be helpful to agencies: . 

J. When goals vmd timetables are apprqpr/ate ' 

' Employment goals and timetables should be established in 
problem areas where progres^i is recognized as necessary 
and where*such goals and timetables will contribute, to 
progress, i.e. 1 , in those, organizations and localities and 
in those occupations aijd grade levels where minority 
employment is pot what'shduld reasonably be expected in view 
of the potential supply of qualified members of minority groups 
in the work force and in the recruiting area and available 
opportunities within the organization. The skills composition 
of the minority group population in the recruiting area used 
* by the organization and the occupational nature of the jobs in 
the organization mu^st be considered^ For example, profes- 
sional position^ftrejusually filled from a regional or national 



labor market while trades 



,and clerical positions are usually 



filled from the lo6al labor ^market. 

2. Organizational considerations 

To be meaningful, goals and timetables should be developed 
according to organizational levels and components rather 
than establishing agency-wide'goals which do not take into 
account locaf circumstances or occupational differences. 
Tn this way, detailed minority group statistics, such as 
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those required by PPM^tter^290-3 A will aid in identifying 
areta -where additional affirmative action is required and 
•can be translated into specific action plans f or thfe level 
or component concerned, 

3. / Relation to manpower planning * 

To be valid. ^o?J3 and timetables must be closely meshed 
with estimated turnover data and anticipated hiring as well 
as* estimated changes in the total number of positions, 
occupation by occupation, for the period covered by the 
timetable, • % * , 

4. Rea3onableneas v ancf flexibility ' 

Employment goals and target dates -should be reasonable 
x and flexible indicators for management action. * If goals 
and timetables are reasonably and realistically established, 
, t they will probably be mef through Appropriate affirmative 
action. Where they are not m\t, the reasons for this should 
be assessed by agency managraent to see if the goals pr 
target dates for their achievement should be adjusted or 
if additional affirmative 'actions are needed, including 
. the further commitment of resources to agency recruitment 
and upward mobility efforts. 



! 



5. Relation to action plans 

Goals and timetables, when established for an organization, 

should become one part of the organization's EEO action 

plan but are not sufficient in theirtaelves. . Since goals 

can be attained only through affiralative action, a broad " , 

range of specific action items should also be included 

as outlined in Section- 2-5 of FI?M Chapter- 713. 

■i ♦ • • 

G. Agency Action^ . ( ' ^ M 

Goaiis and timetables^ must not be interpreted by mariUgers " ^ * 

and supervisors as quotas. Agency action plans and instructions ^ 
involving goals and timetables must state that all actions 
.to achieve goals must be in. full compliance with merit , 
system requirements. 'Agencies should provide guidance 

' . .7-8 ! ' 
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to^installation managers, on the establishment and proper 
" TisVof goals and timetables a^d tr^n^ should I be i provided 
to managers and supervisors regarding the 'purposes and 
use of goals and timetables. 

-The Commission reviews all agency-wide plans 'of action a&jbiey are re- 
vised ^nd reissued. To the extent tha£ we have suggestions for improve- 
ment to offer, we communicate with the agency. Where problems are 
noted which will lend themselves to resolution- by establishing or updating 
numerical goals and timetables, we will include such recommendations 
in furtherance 9f the equal employment opportunity program. 

» » l * 

In summary, we believe the use by agencies of employment goals and 
timetables in recognized problem areas in the manner described in this 
memorandum will be a useful means of encouraging affirmative action 
on equal employment opportunity and achieving the results, to which we 
are all confuted. , . ♦ 

/Signed/ Robert E. Hampton * t ' ^$ 
Chairman * 
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1 H -1: 3 EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY: 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 1 



Calvert, Robert, Jr. Employing the Minority Group College Graduate: 
Recruiting, Evaluating Qualifications, Retaining Employees. 
(Garrett Park, Md. :* Garrett Park Press, 1968). 

As sources of special contacts with minority group graduates, 
author includes lists of predominantly Negro colleges and universities, 
newspapers and magazines, radio stations and intergroup organiza- 
tions. Consideration given to Federal laws and agencies concerned 
with ininprity group employment and to the i^ole of psychological 
•testing. 

Fine, Sidney A. Guidelines for the Employment of the Culturally Disad- 
vantaged. (Kalamazoo, Mich. : W* E. Upjohn Institute for Employ- 
ment Research, 1969). 

% Offers twelve guidelines starting with "Make a total .commitment" 
and including "Pinpoint entry jobs. . ♦ "; "Interview, don't test"; and* 
"Keep counseling in the background. " . ; • 

Jang. Allen R. and Ruth G. Shaeffer. Managing Programs to Employ 
the Disadvantaged . (New York: National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1970). (Studies in personnel^policy, no. 219). 

An analysis of the ways in which approximately 100 companies 
manage their programs for employing the disadvantaged. Considers 
such areas as promotabiiity, supervisory training, and manpower 
utilization. Seven company programs are analyzed in detail in 
part 2. - 

* 

Nathan, Richard P. Jobs and Civil Rights; the Role of the Federal * 
Government in Promoting Equal Opportunity in Employment and 

iThe items listed and the annotations are taken frorft bibliographies 
recently prepared by the*TJ. S. 'Civil Service Commission Library staff. 
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Training. (Washington, D.C. : Brookings Institution,; U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off. , 1969). (Clearinghouse publication, no. 16). 

"This 'report examines the implementation of policies of the 
Federal Government to "provide equal opportunity in private employ- 
ment for members of .minority groups. " CbVers the role of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, the contract compliance 
machinery and manpower programs and equal job-opportu\nity. 
Re commendations for the future . , ' ' , 

» Prepared for U; S". Commission on CivfXRigtfts. j 

National 'Association of Manufacturers. Effectively Employing the Hard- 
core. An Aid to Companies Joining the Growing Effort of llndustjy 
. to Help Resolve Basic Social Problems. (New York: National Associa 
* tion of Manufacturers, Urban Affairs Division, 1968). /. 

The Urban Affairs "Division, of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers surveyed companies' nationwide to identify those which had 
developed successful and inno&tive hard-core employment programs. 
.Guidelines based on their experiences are presented hefe. 
■ * ' m i 

U.S. Bureau of Manpower "information Systems, Manpowe/ Statistics 
Division. Minority Group Employment in the Federal Government, 
May 31, 1970. (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Govt. Pririt Off., 1970). 
. 'Coverage includes. Negroes, Spanish-surn%med,persons, 
American Indians, Orientals, Aleuts and Eskimos. / Data represents 
all states except Hawaii,, foreign countries, aricj U/S. territories* 
except Puerto Rico, j '■ j 

Available from the U. S. Government Printing Office $. 70. 

1 • Study of Minority Group Employment in the Federal 

• Government, Noyem&r 30, 1969. (Washingtori, D. C. : U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off. , 1970).. (SM 70-69B) ' 

Available from' U. S. Government Printing Office $5.50. 

V. S.' Manpower Administration. Public Service Careers Progr am: A 
Gener-al Description. (Washington, D.C S ,-U. S. Manpower Adminis- 
tration, 1969). 

By overcoming individual arid institutional barriers in the 
public service, this new manpower program endeavors to setfure jobs 
for the disadvantaged in Federal, state and local governments. 
Objectives also include the development aid* implementation of 
techniques for upgrading current employees. This general descn'p- » 
iion of the 'Public Service Careers Program (PSC) iskqr use by the , ■ 



staff at the Department of Labor in- developing a PSC handbook and 
fh wortcftig with o v ther agencies. • ■ * 

U. S. Office of Economic Opportunity. Employment Programs for the ' 
Poor. A CAA manpower guidebook community action program. 
Rev. % ed. Washington, D.C.rU. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1969) 
y(OEO guidance 6102-1) } . . : 
r o Book is "designed as a tool for local ^Community Action programs 

in planning manpower services for the disadvantaged. It gives steps 
to follow, program essentials, and resources available for carrying 
^out^a manpower-program. ' ✓ 

U. S. Office of Federal Equal Employment ppportunity How the Dis- 
crimination Complaints System- Works . (Washington, D. C. : 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1971). (Federal facts 10) t 

* * * ' . ' ° * , 

White, Leslie R. New Careers in Local Government: A design for . 
Action to Improve Local Government New Careers Opportunities. * 

* (Berkeley, California: Institute for Local Self Government, 1969), 

. Non-technical, step-by-step manual on jol/analysis* techniques, 
selection and recruitment, development of career .ladders, conducting 
a minority employee skills survey „ and setting up a hew careers 

r program. Based on a 1968 New Careers Conclave sponsored by the , 
Institute. . 

Financed in part under a grant from U. S^ Manpower - ' * 
Auministration. . 

( . * 

Wilson, Margaret Bush, and others. A New Challenge: The Disadvantaged. 
(Chicago: Public Personnel Association, 1 1969). (Public employee 
relations library, no. 17). \t 

A series of papers whxph treat of the utilization of the disadvan- 
taged -in the public service. Challenges, new approaches, policies, 
and effects are discussed. 1 Several successful'^rograms are 
* described. . . ' > 

Contents: Organizing for action, by Margaret Bush Wilsoji i{nd 
. A. J. Wilson, Jr. ; Public policy for the employment of the disadvan- 
taged, by Johii M:' Ducey; Capacity, credentials and careers, by > 
Albert II. Aronson; The public image of t^e personnel department, 
by F.ranklin K.,DeWald; Local policies and programs, by Solomon 
Hoberman. ■ — 
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Wilson, Michael. Merit Systems : Hiring the Disadvantag ed. (Washington 
. r< Social Development Corporation, 1970), 

A discussion of Ways in which merit system procedures may be 
• adapted to-facilitate hiring the disadvantaged. Stress is on Internal 
regulations that might be modified by agencies without' legislative' 
action. Subjects considered are job redesign jjecraiting, examining, 
and suitability.. * v >. 6 , 

Prepared under contract with the Manpower Administration. 

Young, Richard A. Recruiting and Hiring Minority Employees. New Ybrk: 
American Management Association, 1969). 

Chapters describe realistically the problems, attitudes and • 
anxieties of minority applicants as they face the, various steps in the 
recruiting and hiring process.' Techniques are suggested for / 
welcoming the applicant, using the application blank, conducting the 
interview, testing, making reference checks, conducting the medical 
exam, and handling induction and orientation processes. 



An additional suggestion is: * * 

Mumford, L. Quincy. "Librarian's Statement on Work Stoppage at the 
: Library of Congress, June 23, .24, 25,*arid 28, 1971," Library of 
Congress Inf ormation Bulletin ^ July i, 1971, Appendix, p. A-10J. 
/ " #• 
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H-2:l ADJUSTIVE REACTIONS 
V ' * CONFLICT AlSlD 



TO FRUSTRATION, 

ANXIETY 1 * 

t • . < 



Adjustive 
Reactions- 

Compensation 



Psj^oi'ogical 
Process 



Conversion 



Individual devotes himself 
to a pursuit with increased 
vigbr to make up for somfc ( 
feeling of real or imagined; 
inadequacy 

Emotional conflicts are 
expressed in muscular, 
sensory, or bodily symp-* 
toms of disability, mal- 
functioning, or pain 




Zealous, hard-working ^ 
president of the Twenty - 
five-Yekr Club who has 
never advanced very far 
in the company hierarchy 

A disabling headache 
keeping a staff member 
off the job, the day after 
a cherished project has 
been rejected 



Displacement 



Ee -directing pent-up emo- Roughly rejecting a t 
tions toward persons, ideas, simple request from a 
or objects other than the subordinate after reoeiv- 
primary source of the : ing a rebuff from the 
emotion J boss " * 



Fantasy 



Day-dreaming or other 
forms of imaginative activ- 
ity provides an escape 
from reality and imagined 
satisfaction 



An employee's day-dream 
.of the day in the staff 
meeting when he corrects 
the boss 1 mistakes and is 
publicly acknowledged 
as the real leader of the 
industry 



, * %mothyW. Costello and Sheldon S. Zalkind, PSYCHOLOGY IN AD- 
MINISTRATION: A RESEARCH ORIENTATION—TEXT WITH INTEGRATED 
READINGS (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice -Hall,. Inc.' , (c) 1963), pp. 
148-149. Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Ind. , Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. 
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Adjustive . .^l_^^Fsj^ 
Redaction—— — Process 



Identification 



Negativism 



Projection 



Individual enhances his 
self-esteem by patterning 
his own .behavior after an- 
other's, frequently also 
internalizing the- values 
and beliefs of the other; 
alsjo vicariously sharing % 
the glories or, suffering in 
the reversals of other in- 
dividual^ or groups 

fctive o'r passive resist - 
'ance, operating 
'unconscious! 



Individual protects him- 
self from awareoesa of his 
own undesirable traits or 
unacceptable feelmgs by 
attributing them to others * 



Illustration 



The "assistant-to H who 
takes oh the vocabulary, 
mannerisms, .or even 
pomposity of his vice- 
' presidential boss 



r 

The manager who, having 
bfeen unsuccessful in get- 
ting out of ,a committee 
assignment, picks apart 
every suggestion that 
anyone makes in the 
meetings . 

Unsuccessful person who* 
deep dowft, would like to 
block the rise of others 
in the organization and 
who continually feels that 
others are out'to "get 
him » . 



Rationalization 



Justifying inconsistent or 
undesirable behavior, 
beliefs, statements *and 
motivations by providing 
acceptable explanations 
for them 



Padding the expense 
account because "every- 
body ddes it M 



/ 



Heuction- 
Formalion 



Urges not acceptable to 
.consciousness are 
repressed and in their 
stead opposite attitudes or 
modes of behavior are 



Employee who has not 
been promoted who over 
does the defense of m's 
boss, vigorously uphold- 
ing the company's 



s 



Adjustive 
Reaction 



Psychological 
* Process 



Regression 



Repression 



Fixation 



Resignation, 
Apathy > and 
Boredom 



expressed wifh 
considerable force 1 

Individual returns to an 
earlier and less mature 
level of adjustment in the 
¥ face of frustration 



Completely excluding fyom 
consciousness impulses, 
experiences, and feelings 
which are psychologically 
disturbing because they 
arouse a sense of guilt or/ 
anxiety 

Maintaining a persistent 
non-adjustive reaction 
though all the cu$s indicate 
the behavior «will not cope 
with the problems 



Breaking psychological 
oontact with the environ- 
ment, withholding any 
sense of emotional or 
personal involvement 



Illustration 



policies 



A manager having beerji 
blocked in some adminis- 
strative pursuit busies 
himself, with/clerical 
duties, rh^fe appropriate 
for his subordinates 

A subordinate "forgetting* 
to tell-his boss the cir-r 

cumstances of an 

/ 

embarrassing situation 



Persisting in carrying 
out an operational pro- 
cedure long since de- 
clared by management 
to be une£onomi6al as a 
protest because the 
employee's opinion 
wasn't asked * , 

Employee who, receiving 
no reward, praise, or 
encouragement, no longer 
cares whether or not he * 
does a good job 




Adjustive 
Reaction . 



Flight or 
' Withdrawal 



Psychological n 
Process 



Leaving the field in wljich 
frustration, anxiety , v or 
conflict is experienced, 
either physically or 
psychologically 



Illustration 



The salesman's big 
order falls through and 
he takes the rest of the* 
day off; tfbnstaftt rebuff 

. or rejection by superiors* 
and colleagues»pudhes/an 
older worker* toward \ 
being, a loner and. ignoring 

""what friendly gestures 
are made 



v 
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H-2:2 WIN AS MUCH AS YOU CAN TALLY SHEET 

i ' A * 

Directions: For fen successive rounds you and your partner w£ll choose 
either an "X" or a !I Y. 11 The "pay-off" for each round is dependent updn 
the pattern of choices made in your cluster: S " v ' 









Viose $1. 00 each 

• — 


3 X's: 


v "Win $1.00 eachX 


; 1Y ' 


Lose $3. 00 • 


2 X's: 


Win $2.00 each 


2 Y's: 


Lose $2.00 each 


IX : 


Win $3.00 , 


3 Y's: 


Lose $1. 00 each 1 


* 4 Y's: 


Win $1. 00 each 



Strategy: You are to confer with your partner on each round and make a 
joint decision . Before rounds 5, 8; and, 10 you confer with the other 
diads in your cluster. 

, \ 

i Source: J.William jPfeiffer and John E: Jones. A Handbook of 
Structured Experiences for Human-flelations Training. Vol. 2. (Iowa 
City, Iowa: University Associates*, 1970.), p. 69. 
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Strategy 








Round 


Time 
Allowed 


Confer 
with 


Choice 


$Won 


SLost, 


$Balance 


♦ 

* 

■ 


1 


' l'mias. 


partner 










• 2 


- t •> 
1 min. : 


partner 


/» • 








3 


1 mill. 


partner 
» 








• 


4 

f 


1 min. 


partner 










r 

5 

• 


3 mins. 
+1 mm.„ 


cluster 
partner 


^ 

\ 








Bonus Round,: 
Pay-off is 
multiplied 
oy o 


6 


1 min. 


partner 


* 










7 


1 min. y 

A 


Dartner* 












j 


3 mins. 
■1 min. 


cluster 
partner 










Bonus Round: 
Pay-off is 
multiplied 
by 5 


9 


1 min. 


partner 












10 


J mins. 
H min. 


cluster 
jartner 


f 






i 


Bonus Round: 
Pay-off is 
multiplied ■ 
by io 
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. * H-2:3 THE EFFECTS OF PUNISHMENT 1 - 

♦ • 

* i 

Common sense, as well as the traditions of our society, suggest that the 
opposite oLrwward is punishment.* Sometimes psychological research 
confirm^ common sense, in this case it does not. Research indicated « 
that, seen from the point of view of reinforcement theory, the effecfc of 
punishment is not simply the opposite of reward. Reward tends to in- 
crease the probability ^>f a r,espoj}se's future occurrence; the effect of 
punishment cannot be said, unequivocally, to decrease its probability. 
In some cases, it may even increase the likelihood of the occurrence of 
a response by singling it out in an effective fashioii, for example, a child 
who discovers the significance df a swear word in his vocabulary because 
he was drastically punished for using it may often use it more .frequently 
in the future, although not in liis parents' presence; it may even be used 
more with the parents around, because .tb^need involved may be to get 
attention and the parents 1 Response reinforces this. Here, what was ad- 
ministered and perceived by the parent as punishment is experienced as 
reward by the recipient. * . • 

Many years ago, Thorndike demonstrated in a controlled experiment that 
a simple punishment (telling the subject^ was wrong) did not weaken 
the strength of the punished response. Quite the contrary, in his research 
the punished responses tended to occur somewhat more frequently than 
non-punished (but also, nonrewarded) responses. 

* 

The Thorndike research doesn't reveal the full picture. If we are seeking 
a way to find punishment to be the opposite of reward, perhaps, the 
answer can be found by saying the impact of reward on behavior is simple x 
(it reinforces it); the impact of punishment on behavior is complex. 
There is research to suggest that "punishment under differing circum- 
stances may function in any of the following ways: (1)" increase the 

iTimothyW. Costello and Sheldon S. Zttlkind, PSYCHOLOGY IN AD- , 
MINISTRATION: A RESEARCH ORIENTATION -r-TEXT WITH INTEGRATED 
READINGS (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, Inc. (c) 1963), pp. 
215-216. Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englswood 
Cliffs* New Jersey. * 
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occurrence of undesired behavior (Thorndike); (2) cause undesired behav- 
ior to last longer (Estes); (3) have a short-lived deterrent effect (Estes); 
(4) cause the individual to vary his behavior at the impact of punishment 
but not control the direction of the variability (Whiting and Mowrer); (5) 
tend-to arouse negative feelings, that ofteh -serve as the instigation for 
even less desired'behavior; and, finally and, in a sense confusingly, (6) 
mild punishment may help improve behavior by at least providing negative 
feedback on performance, £hus calling .the Individual^ attention to incor- 
rect behavior (Stevenson, Weir, and Zigler). Experience also-suggests 
• that severe punishment will deter specific behavior but usually with many 
negative side effects. " 

' ■ N. * 

In the face of these variations 'in the effect of punishment on behavior, the 
reason ban beseemfor our suggesting tp administrators: that reward will 
be more useful in trying to change behavior»than punishment will. The 
results are more predictable, when reward is used. The administrator 
has to make possible the positive reinforcement of right responses. Where 
incorrect or undesired behavior occurs, the suggestion is that it be 
ignored (in cases, wjlere desired or correct'behavior is being reinforced). 
Tf the latter condition 'does not exist, punishment when used should be i 
mild — a simple verbal statement, for example '."that is wrong," "that 
is not wanted," and punishment should be viewed as simply a signal to the 
individual to help him knap right* from wrong, good from bad behavior. 
Where punishment is>tried it will be useless and occasionally harmful, 
unless' help is provided to direct the person to the right response thakmust 
then be reinforced. There- are often dozJns of wrong. ways for people to do 
'things; the administrator^-m guide others to the right responses only by 
reinfprcing thorn. • 
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H-2:4 THE EFFECTS OF ANXIETY * 1 



Sli'feht Anxiety 
General acting 



Increase d sensitivity 
to 'outside events 



Physiological 
inobilization 1 



Effective integration 
of "behavfor 



Moderate Anxiety 
Less spontaneity 



Rigidity, reliance on 
"safe "'habitual ' 
responses 

Reduced ability to 
improvise 



Mbre 'effort needed to 
maintain adequate 
behavior 



Severe Anxiety 

Organization of 
behavior breaks 
down 

Inability to distinguish 
between safe and 
harmful stimuli 

Stereotyped, unadap- 
tive, random- 
appearing patterns 

Irritability, 

' distractability , . 



Increase in ability 
for productive, 
behavior 



Narrowing and distortion 
of perception 



Impaired learning, 
thinking 



.These generalizations are drawn from many studies including 
Cannon, 1939; Lid'dell, 1944; Combs, 1952; Ausubel and pthers, J954; 
Basowitz and others, 1955, 1 * 

1 Timothy W. Cosfe?lIo and Sheldon S. Zalkind, PSYCHOLOGY IN AD- 
MINISTRATION : A RESEARCH ORIENTATION — TEXT WITH INTEGRATED 
READINGS (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, Inc., (c)1963), 
p. 156. Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc. , Englewood 
Cliffs, Npw Jersey. - 
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H-3;l' COMPETITIVE VS. COLliio-RA'TIVE 
, ' * BEHAVIOR 1 . 



EFFECTIVE COMPETITIVE" 
BEH^VJOR 

/ 

1. Directed toward personal 
* goa}§ 

2. " Secrecy 
3 



Accurate personal under- 
standing of one's own needs 
but hidden from or misre-» 
presented tp' others* 

Unpredictable^strategie]§, 
using element of surprise 



5, Threats and bluffs 



* EFFECTIVE COLLABORATIVE 

^ BEHAVIOR * 

. : V 

* 1. Directi^jUtoward goals held 

\n common. 

2. Openness * - 

3. Accurate personal under- 
standingof one's/ owa needs 
and accurate representation 
oi them to others. 

* 

4. Predictable. Behavior may 
be flexible'but is not de- • 

* signed to take -others by 
surprise " ^ 



No threats 'and bluffs. 



G. Any kind of arguments may be 
used to defend position if coih^ 
mitted to it: logical, nonrationatv 
and irrational. > 

7. In group situations, tendency to 
communicate bad stereotypes of 
others, igntfreJogic of others, 
impugn others 1 motives and 
arouse group hostility. 



6. Views defended by logical 
and innovative processes if 
convinced of their validity. 



Ideas are given considcra-- 
tion on their merit regard- 
less of source. Stereotypes 
dropped. Positive feelings 
about others are both cause 
and effect .of collaboration. 



\ 1 ftasccl on David .A. Koib, Irwin M. Rubin, and JumesM. Modify re, 
Organizational Psychology An Experiental Approach (Englewood Cliffs, 
N, J. . Prentice-Hall, (c)* 1971), p. 185. Adapted by permission of 
Pivntrce^Hall, Inc. , Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
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j H-3:7- IN -BASKET PACKET 

• Item A 

Instructions /for Participants < r 

7 - i 

YOUR SITUATION: 

I , * 

PJease place yourself in the position of Barbara Batons, Head of the 
" fiddle City Public Library. Please respond to each of the four items in 
you*' in -basket accordingly. 

'* . \ * 

You have held the position of Director of tl?e Middle City Public Library 
for nearly five years. You are at least 10 years younger than yojir 
assistant directors or any of the key members of your staff. Previously , 
at other, larger libraries, you served as head of a reference department, 
as a eataloger, arid just prior to taking this position, as a director of 
public relations. 

Today is* Tuesday, November 12. The time is 1:30 p. m. At 2:10 you 
must lea^e in order to speak at the Middle City Junior College in con- 
nection with a "Careers Day" conference. You have not been in your 
office since Wednesday, November 6. All morning you have been at the 
monthly budget review meeting held at the City Hall. You have just come 
into your office,,, which overlooks the driveway and front entrance to the 
library, to see if anything needs your immediate attention. 

Your. secretary, Sandra Strong, has beet: placing mail, memoes, and u 
other communications in your in-baske£. Su. dra however is nt>t in the 
library offiac when you come in. You remember that she was scheduled 
to go to aOfinservice training meeting early this afternoon. 

Y OUR ASSIGNMENT: 

* * 

As Barbara Bates, within the 40 minutes available to you, take whatever 
aetjon on each Sum in your in-basket that you consider to be appropriate, 
indicate your deeision on each item in writing, stating whether: * 

- ' , -94 
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1. 

2. 
3. 



You are taking action now — and if so, what action '(if it is to 

answer the letter, then write out your letter and sign it) 

You are leaving the action to someone else — and if so, to whom, 

and why ? . * 

-Youaremstpouing action fqr approximately how long, and why ? 
In summary', in each case write the letters or memoes you feel 
necessary and sign your name to them. 



You are^tp. make sqme decision on each item. 
REMEMBER: 



You are Barbara Bates, and you must have your work done by 2:10 p. m. 
'Make any assumptions that you -believe to-be reasonable in order to fill in 
information not stated on this sheet or in the in-basket items. 

When you finish your response .to an item, fasten it to the in-basket " 
correspondence. a <■ l - ' . 



Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


"Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


*, 

Saturday 


Nov! 3 


Nov. 4 


Nov. 5 


* Nov. 6 


Nov. 7 


Nov. 8 


Nov. 9 


Nov. 10. 


Nov. 11 


•Nov. 12 
« Today 


Nov..l3 


Nov. 14 


Nov. 15 


Nov. 16 


Nov. 17 


Nov. 18 


Nov. 19 


t 

Nov*. 20 


Nov. 21 


Nov. 22 


Nov. 23 


Nov. 24 


Nov. 25 


Nov. 26 


Npv.27 


Nov. 28 

*» 


Nov. 29 


Nov. 30 
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Item B 



j 



OFFICE COMMUNICATION 



URGEN jJIJJJ 



Date: 



November 11 



To: 



Miss Bates 



From: 



Sandra 



Out of the blue a long distance call came from Washington, D. C. , from 
the Executive Director of the National Endowment for the Humanities . 
They want you to contact them immediately*. As I got the message they 
have funds for the cultural uplift of communities $nd assorts of institu- 
tions have applied by NO PUBLIC LIBRARIES. They want at least one * 
public library program and because of our programs for various minority 
and cultural groups in the community two years ago, which were varied 
in the different branches according to the needs of the particular com- 
munity, they want us to write a proposal immediately that will be bene- * 
ficial to a large segment of our population and at the same time be 
popular enough so that it will attract large audiences. 

The number to phone Jn Washington is Area Code 202-244-3300, and ask 
for Dr. Rogers (Richard, I think). You are to send some brief outline 
of the type of proposalyou intend to submit (if you decide to do this) and 
get it off at once. In the meantime you can phone for more details, t 

I almost forgot a most important condition. H la order to havs our pro- 
posal considered, il has to be in Washington by Friday, November 22, by 
the ^solute latest !..,"> 
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Item C, 



Npyeifiber f>,19xx 



r 



Miss Barbara Bates 
Libi*arian 

Middle City Public Library 
Civic Center 
Middle 'City, .Texas 

A 

D3ar Barbara: 



/ 



For some time I have been thinking that we should do something, about 
continuing education in our state for librarians who either cannot get 
away to more distant places, even if opportunities were available, or who 
cannot afford the cost-of such programs* 

On Thursday aftenioon, November 14, we are having an executive board , 
meeting of the State Library Association, and I would like your ideas Iby 
that time in or*der to pr e sen tjthem' with otjiers so a final 'decision can be 
made. . Your support, as a former president pf the association, and the 
suppprt of your library in possibly playing.host to some^of the workshop 
sessions (if this is the road we decide to take) might make the difference 
Between getting the program approved or having it postponed' for another 
year when another administration com£s in.- 



I'm counting on you, Barbara, to get me yQur suggestions and to let me 
know how deeply committed you are willing to be in regard to plans for 
continuing education for our state. 

Cordially yours, 



OTB/jk 



Ona T. Sail, Director 

Sajn Houston Regional Library 

President, Texas Library Association 
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; Item D 



November 4, 19xx 



/ 

Miss 'Barbara Bates - 

Librarian * t 

Middle City Public .Library 



CiVic Center, 

ft 



Middle City£ Texas . x ( 

£tear Barbara: - 

We now have our system worked out so #e feel sure that we can provide 
you'tjuickly, regularly and efficiently with a book catalog made from our. 
MARC II tapes. We could provide you rfegularly with updated sheets.- 
The-price that we cjiscussed last week, however/ wp'catipot cut any 
lower* y 

Our embarking on such a program for other cities in tbe N state would hinge 
on whether or not you plan to come into the system, because without the 
large amount of work you would be giving us there would not seem enough 
volume to make it feasible to enter into the project for other cities in the 
state. 

We should know by November 14 at the very latest what your final action , 
is in this regard. We are hoping you will answer in the affirmative, as it 
will mean so very much impetus to the development of a comprehensive 
information network system in our state — not to mention that it will 
probably put us way out ahead of any other states! 

Cordially yours, 



Harvey E. Hunt 
State Librarian 



HEH.-sas 
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Item E 



November 10, I9xx 

Miss Barbara Bates s 

Librarian ^ 

Middle City Public Library - 

Civic Center • 
Middle Citf , Texas 

/ 

Dear Miss Bates: * \ 

I am a taxpayer and have always .taken pride in 6ur public library. 
However, when I visited there last Friday night.I was greatly disturbed 
to fiftfl on the open periodical shelves copies of Evergreen and Quicksilver 
^ Times. V : 

y 

Unless you remove these magazines immediately* from the op6n shelves 
and circulation of any kind, I will bring suit against the library for misuse 
of public -funds/ I was so upset by this discovery that I went immediately 
to the Post-Dispatch and have urged them to put a story in the paper so 
other citizens could be fiware of what kind of materials are being purchased 
with oiir public funds, and can do something to stop your buying and dis- 
playingJfchese publications. " • 
i* % ' • -r . * * 

* Sincerely yours, 

(Mrs.) Alma J. Droit 

♦ 

423 Willow Road * < , ' * 

Middle City, Texas 4 > ' 



.Item F 



November 9, 19xx 



Miss Barbara Bates 
Librarian p „ 
Middle City Public Library 
Civic Center 
Middle City, Texas 

Dear Miss Bates: , 

You'll probably «think it's funny getting a letter from a guy in prison, 
but Rev e McAdam, our chaplain, said it was worth a try. 

I have served three and a half years on a ten year sentence and I'll 
not tell you the details of that. But the point is that mokt of us are 
idling away our time here with nothing positive tg think about. Most of 
tfie guys plan hi\£reat detail how, when they get out they can pull off 
future job3 and not make the mistakes that landed them heVe this tiine. 

Thanks to Rev. McAdam who got hold of me eight after I got here and 
helped to show me .how to put myself together, I would like^to use my . 
time in thinking about things or learning something that might really 
help me when I get out. The point is there are no decent books in our 
sor called library that can help in. this way at all. - 

1 am asking you to consider working out some deal so that the prison - 
can get a library that will not only pass away the long hours, but might 
be of some help* to- us later,too. \ 

Rev. McAdam said hq, would drop by^your office and talk about working 
this out, but I know he is busy, and in\case he doesn't get to see you, 
I wanted to ask you directly for help. ,\ 

Yours ^ruly, , ^ 

f > \ .,' 1 ; 



Box 685 , ' - * 

StonevMle, 'Texas Miles Smith 
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H-3:3 DIRECTIONS FOR ATTITUDE STUD Y 



I. ^tate your position, either positive or negative,- on a controversial 
issue that you fee][ strongly about. Examples: The war in Viet'Nam, 
law and order, giya. control, capital punishment, etc. (See next 
sheet.) , 



IL Reasons : State your reasons for taking this stand. Justify your 
positioift (See next sheet.) v 



*V - III. Basic Underlying Forces 

Now delve deeply into your personality and character and list the 
forces that shape or hav^ shaped your underlying attitudes that' 
* /\ are reflected in the above position statement;* and tfie reasons 



listed. ' (See next sheet.) 



NOTE: Tfyis'exdrcise is for your own use only. No one elso will, "end 
, this paper. Plejise be completely candid'and honest in your 
answers. « 
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H-3:4 • ATTITUDE STUDY 



Position « 



I am , str °ngly in favor of 

strongly opposed t o J 



Reasons: 



XL 



* Basic Underlying fforces': 

. « i , : — - 
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H^rs s^m^ITattitu de study 1 



I. Position 



II. 



*f am strongly in favor of strict gun registration and sales 
provisions. 



Reasons * * * : 

■ ' 4 

A. The registration would aid police in keeping track of guns and 
t 1 stolen guns just as car licenses-do n^w. 

r 

. B. -People no longermeed guns for food or self-protection as in 
the days of the old West. Guns kept around the house l! for 
protection" lead to many accidental deaths. 

* C. I am opposed to hunting for sport. I think the German concept 
of gun clubs where guns aire kept until the owner comes to 
* ^hoot targets is mudh;the . Best idea. 

D.. I have more faith in the American form of government than 
, to believe that registration will inevitably, lead to confiscation. 
I think that is hysterical thinking promoted by the vested 
interests,* such as the National Rifl^ Association. 



III. Underlying Forces 



My family background was such that I never knew of my father 
going hunting. I learned later he liad hunted before I was born* 
but there was never a gun in our house while I* was at home. 
As«£ family, we were very active in Gi*l Scout work and put 
heavy concentration on wild life study land conservation. This' 



^icki Jo Young, "Public Relations for Librarians: A Course of • 
Study. M Unpublished Master's Research Rape A The Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C., 1969, pp. 296-297. 
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is* why 'Lam opposed to hunting. 



I was brought up hi ^ midwest, middle -class environment - 
(neighborhood, sehoolsf, etc.) yheije there was great trust 
puUn the- Ame rican way -of life * I h#ve f aith- ih-the police 
and the federal government. 

After eight years as an Army wife,- Ram quite Adjusted. to 
the socialized concept of living. * Whije weapons aiie a inajor 
•part of the military, their issuance and use are highly 
regulated. ^ ' * 

I a& very rdligious but mor6 in the naturalist (Emerson-type) 
ve^xjftan'the organized* denominations. This has macfc nie^ 
m put even higher value on wiW animals and na^ifre as a whole. 



t 



I \am cjuite emotional. I feel compassion and I am in general 
very tender-hearted. The death of any animal is ve?y upset- 
ting to me. I also abhor people who enjoy violence* and build* 
their ego actijig tough, in this case by-ownijig and flaunting" 



a gun* 



3 . 



J 
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H-3:6 INSTRUCTIOr'AND SCORING .SHEET FOR 

TOWER BUILDING 1 * 

ForAi groups of 6. With^d each grqup, divide into teams of 3 (team A' 
"and team 3). Each team should chooseV leader. The leader will serve 
as manager., the other 2 members as workers. ' *• 1 

> ' . » " • 

The task for eactfworker is to build as high a tower as possible using the , 
building materials provided. The workers are to be blindfolded and must * 
work only with their nondominant hand (i.e., a right-hgnd^d person must 
use only his left hand). Blocks inust be stacked singly one on top of the * j \ 

other* with no double block foundations. *\ 

The game ha* four. rounds, and is played .twice. First team A builds 
towers while team B observes, and tlien team B builds while team A 
observes. . . * , . 

Goal Setting ard Scoring: At the start of eaoh round, the team manager 
should- state the goal -he has set for each of his workers, and record it ; 
on the score sheet. The score for each worker will tje determined by how 
accurately the established goal meets the tower he has*actually built. 
If the goal is set at 10 blocks and the tower is 8 blocks, the worker's , 
score is zero. If the goal is 10 blocks and thejtower is* 12 blocks, the , 
worker's score is 1^0. The team with th^-highest score wins. * ' 

If the towej: coll&psek, the round is over an3 the store is zero. 

Time: 1 There is no jtime limit for the fi^st two rounds. TJie last two # 

rounds are to be three N minutes each. • 4 > 



Protection: Aftefj^e^hird round, the manager rftust promote one of his 
wor^rs to the* position of manager. That person then becomes manager y 
giving h)s blindfold to the farmer manager who becomes one of the 



woirkpfs., Th,e new manager then direcjts the goal setting and production m 
Jthe Ikist round, v f 



After the four rounds are complete 'and the score for team A recordecj, 
team B jgliould then prfcpAre.to build while A observes*. 



T 



lAdapted from David A. Kolb, Irwin A. .Rubin, and James M. 
KIcIntyre, Organizational Psychology: An Experiftntal Approac h^ • * 

(Englewood Cliffs, N.J ; : Prentice-Hail, (c) f971), pp. 233 -£35. Adapted . 
.by permission of Prentice -Hall, Inc. , Englewood Cliffs, "New Jersey. - 
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TOWER BUILDING 
SCORE SHEET 
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H-3:7 OBSERVER'S GUIDE 1 

As you observe the tower building team in action, try to determine the 
following: , 

v 

1. The team leader's approach to goal setting. 

2. The amount of freedom individuals ^re allowed in setting 
their own' go ajs. * . / * 

3. Ways in which different approaches fo goal setting affect 
, team score. , 

, •// * 

< t 

4.. What managerial style, seems mo^t effective ? Why ? 

" . ' / 

5. Are some managerial styles more effective. in the timed 
, . * rounds, and others more effective in the untimed rounds ? 
If spy how would y6u accoimtior the difference i 

6; How are decisibns made^ *' % - 



/ 



7. On what criteria is the promotion decision tihade ? 
1 * ■ 

I 8. How does the promotion affect the team 1 *? performance ? n 

Make notes on your observation below and on the reverserpf the handout, 
if necessary. ( f 



/ 



Mdaptedfrom David A. Kolb, Irwin -A. Rubin, and James- M- * 
Mclntyre, Or ganizational Psychology; An Experiental Approac h (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J. -Prentice -Hall; (c) 1971), p. 237. Adapted by per- - 
mission of Prentice-Hall,' Inc. , Englewood dli£fs >w New Jersey 
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+1-3:8 WHAV DO YOU EXPECT FROM YOUR JOB? 1 



please read the'following list of job expectations carefully. In tlfe left 
hand colujnn, next to each of the items, write m the^ifhiber of the 
"expectation" you consider most important to least important. The most 
important "expectation" will carry the highest nunjiJer (i*e.V#ll) where- 
as the leasJLimportant will carry the lowest (i.e. ,#1) wit&, other expecta- 
tions ranging in-between. All items must receive anumbe^ and -each 
number (from 1 to 11) may be used only once. ^ \ 

Rank Order , • Expectation *' * 

" 1. To earn as much money as possible.* 

* 2: To work as short a work-wteek as possible. 

i . 3. ,To t?e and to .keep on good terms*with my \ 

immediate supervisor. - . 



/ i \. To be kept inxthe picture about what is 

happening in the library. 

5. To be oil good terms with my Colleagues. 

/ 6. To have an interesting and challenging job. 

f ' ' 

7. To have good working conditions. 

8. To receive full appreciation for work done. 

9. To have a secure job. 



10. To have chances of promotion and growth 

^ within the library. 

11* To experience a feeling of achievement. 

~ l_ f DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME 

/ iBased on D # I. ..Colley, '"Training: The Theoretical Back-* 
ground;' Library Association Record 72:349-350, November, 1970. 
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H-4:l TWO BROTHERS 1 



fl My father, 11 said Ora, "was a sloppy, lazy, booze-hoisting old bum, . 
and my mother didn't know much besides cooking, and she was too busy 
to give me much attention, and the kids I knew were a bunch of foul- 
mouthed loafers that used to hang around the hoboes up near the water 
tank, and I never had a chance»to get any formal schooling, and I got - . 
thrown on my o^yn as just a brat. So naturally I've become a sort of 
vagabond that can't be bo-sgd by thinking about his .'debts' to a lot of 
little shopkeeping lice, and I suppose I'm inclined to be lazy, and not 
too scrupulous about the dames and the liquor. But my early rearing" 
did have one swell result. Brought up so N unconventionally, I'll always 
vbe an Anti -Puritan, I'll never deny the joys of*the flesh and the 
sanctity of Beauty. " 



"My father, " said Myron> "was pretty easy-going and always did like 
Qrinking and swopping stories with the Boys, and my mother was hard- 
driven taking ca r^^oLus^and^Lheard.a^lot.o£iilth-ironx-the JioMasjup 

near the water tank. Maybe just sort of as a reaction I've become 
almost too much of a crank about paying debts, and fussing over my 
work, and being scared of liquor and women. But my rearing did have 
one swell result. f Just by way of contrast, it made me a good, sound, 
old-fashioned New England Puritan. " 



S v » I- 

lSinclair Lew{£, Work of Art (New York: Doubleday, Doran, 
1934), pp. 310-311. , « 
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H-4:Z" GUIDELINES FOR ANALYZING A 

-MANAGER'S STYLE " 



t 



1, What seems to be the person 1 s basic philosophy regarding his w 
attitude toward those who work with hinT? 

2. Which of the motivation^ theories we have studied seems closest 
to his, and in what ways ? . <3 



\ 



3. 



4. 



If you had been e the administrator (or appointing body) responsible 
tor selection, would you h&ve selected him, or her, fo'r the position 
of leadership in which he gained prominence ? £>n wha$ logical 
assumptibns would you h^ve made your decision ? 



In what way do you feel his style of leadership i& effective on a * 
long term basis ? On a short term basis ? 

/X. 

5. How does the manager provide for the development of personnel 
} in &is organization^? . ' 

/ <r . V 

6. If you were actirig as a consultant to him, how would you advise him 
to become more effective as a manager ? 

7. From the material you have found about We manager you studied, 
did you-leap anything atyout his strategy of selection? 

8. ,What type 7 of selective use of power, based on knowledge of the 
managers information about the system involved, does the manager 
*ise? 

9. What are the perceptual and motivational consequences of the 
decision-making process as practiced by this individual? 
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H-4:3 FACTORS WHICH MOTIVATE ME 1 

ft * 

Please indicate the five items from the list below which you believe are 
.the 'most important in motivating you to do your best work. 

Please do not put your name on this questionnaire. Place a check by * 
five of the factors which you feel are iftost important in motivating you 
in your work. No effort should be made to stratify or place these five 
factors' in order of importance. 

I 1 . j Steady employment 

2. ; ^ Respect U>r me as a person 

3. t ' Adequate rest periods or coffee breaks 

4. Good pay, 

5. Good physical working conditions 

6. . , Chance to turn out quality work 

7. * [ Getting al6ng with others on the job 

3. . Having a local house organ, employee 

t - . paper, bulletin 

9. * - Chance for promotion 

10. Opportunity to do interesting work 

11. Pensions and other security benefits 

12. ' Having employee services sucli as office 1 

recreational and social activities 

13. - Not having* to work too hard 

14. V S , ^ Knowing what is going on in the organisation 

15. " Feeling that my job is important 

16. Having an employee council 

l t 7. Having a wpittcn description of the duties in 



A7. Having a wp: 

/ ■ my job ( 



18. ; Being told by my. boss when I do a good job 

19. ' Getting a performance rating, so 1 know how 

I stand 



Alexandria Project Group, "Group Project and Group Analyt is, 
A Project for Dr. Gordon Lippitt, B and PA 207. Washington, D. C. : 
George Washington University, 1909. Unpublished research report. 

in 
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Attending staff meetings 

Agreement with organization's objectives 

Large amount of freedom on the job 

Opportunity for self-development and 

improvement \ 

Ch&nce to work not under direct or close 

supervision* 

Having an efficient supervisor^ 

Fair vacation arrangements 

Knowing I will ber disciplined if I do a bad 

job 

Working und^r close supervision 



\ 
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H-4:4 THE MIX MODEL BY ARGYRIS 1 



Chris Argyris, Professor, School of Education, Harvard University 
(formerly Professor, Department of Industrial Administration, Yale 
University) has written of an abstract contrugit of organization which 
would apply to any type of organization, whether it be a government 
mireau, a school, -a library, or a business firm. He bases his model 
on the following essential properties of any social organism: 

1» The pattern of parts ^„ — ' 

2. The s whole is maintained through the interr elatedness of all 
* the parts in the pattern. Np one part (or subset of parts) 

completely controls or dominates the whole. The "inter- 
f elatedness of parts" refers to the mechanisms by which 

f r" 'I 

parts contribute or receive help from the other parts. 

3. The achievement of goals or objectives* 

4. The parts and their interrelationships change to cope with,, 
and adapt to, new stimuli influencing the internal organization 

5. The organization- has sufficient control pver its environment 
to maintain its own discreteness. 

Each & these essential properties of organizations implies certain 
conditions. For, example, the first property assumes that instead 
of a plurality of parts, an organism is characterized by a ^atternin^ 
of parts. Instead of the whole being created or directed by the 
actions of one part or subset of parts , it is created through the 
interrelationships of all the parts. 

This leads to the possibility tKkt each property of the construct or- 
ganization may be conceptualized as a dimension. One end of each 
dimension would be appoint oi maximum possible expression of one 
aspect of the property (for example, plurality). On the other hand 
would be a point of maximum possible expression of the opposite 
> situation (for example, patterning).. 

*Chris Argyris, Integrating the Ind^idual and the Organization 
(New York: Wiley, 1964), pp. 149-150. Reprinted by permission of 
JohnWilpy & Sons, Inc. ,*New York, New York. 
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^ ! !From the definition of the construct organisations, it seems plausible 
to infer six dimensions, which are outlined in hie table below. " 



Away from the 
Essential Properties 



Toward the 
Essential Properties 



1. One part (subset of parts) 
controls the whole. 



The whole is created and con- 
trolled through interrelation- 
ships* of all parts. 

— ' i > 



2. ^Awareness of plurality of Awareness of pattern of 

Parts. ^arts. 

^ _ ^ ; — 



3. Achieving objectives fcelated 
to the parts. , 

4 : 



Achieving objectives related 
to the whole. 



4. Unable to influence its inter- 
nally oriented core activities* 



-> 

Able to influence internally 
oriented core activities as* if it ff 
desires. 



5. Unable to influence its externally Able to influence externally 

oriented core activities oriented activities as "it" 
. desires* 



6. Nature of cone activities 
inf licenced by the present. 



Nature of core activities 
influenced by the past, present, 
and future. . ( 

^ ! , V 
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H-4;5 LIBRARY A SOME ORGANIZATIONAL 
* 1 NOTES 



Objectives: 



1. To learn the supervisor's role in the development of those under 
his supervision. 

2. • To determine a means by which the individual employee can be . 

evaluated. * • * 

3. To develop a list of prediction? you can make about "OUR" organi- 
zation, assuming the organization is nm as depicted in the descrip- 
tion of youy organization\outlined below. 

4* To Aelp^you discern research methods which will enable you to 
increasfe your knowledge in the'general area of personnel 
development./ 

* ^ . y . * • 

;Notes on Organization of Library A. ' J \^ 



Planning: 



The planning and goal setting is done by the head of the library with some 
guidance from the board aijd with, on occasion, some of top managers. 

s 

Methods of achieving goals are dictated by the head of the library. 
Decision Making: \_> 

Done almost entirely by the head qf the library; even most department 
heads have little weight or involvement in the decision making process. 
No opportunity is provided for feedback on the decisions that are met 
and implemented. • \ 

Standards: : rl \ 



Defines what standards should be and tri^s to coerce employees into 
meeting them. 

Crisis situations: * 



By force of personality tries to move employees to meet crises. If all 
else fails, uses threats and coercion- \ 
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Performance: / 

Checks up continually on subordinates' performance to^setesifhis 
instructions .have been carried out to the letter. If things go amiss, a, 
great deal of time and energjrjs spent in trying to "fix" the blame on 
someone. 



Development: 

Programs as manufactured by the h^ad of the librkry or the director of 
personnel. No emphasis on training^the best people for fear tboy may 
- move out to other systems. 

Discipline: ' 

Disciplines subordinates for infractions of minor and major rules and 
poor performance; head sets his own behavio^ before them as an example. 

Innovation: « • . 



Any new ideas come directly from the head librarian; innovation or 
creativity irom others in the organization is not encouraged; in fafct, it is 
discouraged. I 

Policy on Evaluation of Employees: 



1. The use of a formal position description which spells out ~ <#ten t 
quite minutely — the responsibilities of the^ob, determines the 
limits of .authority, and provides each individual with a clear pic- 
ture of what he is supposed to do. 

2. Day by day direction and control by supervisor within the limits of 
the formal job description. The supervisor assigns tasks, s uper-^ 
vises their performance, and gives recognition for good performance 
and criticizes poor performance, corrects mistakes. 

3. A periodic formal summary of the subordinates' performance by the 
1 , superior is made, using some kind of a standard rating form. The 

form will include judgments covering quantity and quality of work; 
his attitudes toward work and toward the library; will include per- 
sonality characteristics; his reactions under stress, and his overall 
potential. 

4. A session in which the superior communicates his judgments to the 
subordinate, discusses the reason for them, and advises the . 

, subordinate on the ways he needs to improve, 

5. The^yse of formal appraisal by others (sometimes combined in same 
interview) in the .administration of salaries, promotions, manage- 
ment development programs. 
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After studying the organizational nojtes, develop a presentation to be 
given by one member of your group, assuming your organization woi^Jcf 
be run as depicted on these sheets. Consider the following factors: 



1. The extent to which thfe members are motivated to meet stated 
objectives. 

2. The~feelings of the members in your library toward the head 
librarian. 

3. 'The expected satisfaction or dissatisfaction of the members. 

4. * The turnover that might be expected. 

5. What are jtour opinions about the items on this dieet? 
m * » 
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H -4:6 LIBRARY B -~ SOME ORGANIZATIONAL 

NOTES 



Objectives: 

1. To learn the supervisor's role in the development of those under 
. . his supervisicfc. 

2. To determine a means by .which the individual employee can be 
evaluated; * " 

3. To develop a list of predictions you can make about "OUR" 
organization, "assuftiing'the organization is run as depicted in the 
description of your organization outlined below. 

4. To help you discern research methods which will enable yon to 
increase your ki owledge in the general area of personnel 
development. 

'Notes on Organization of Library B , 



Planning: 



^ People at all levels are involved in identifying and setting objectives. 

Methods of achieving goals are worked out by individual work groups 
involved. 

Decisftafl Making: 



Supervisor works with subordinates to identify problems and the group 
k , makes decisions on problems directly related to their jobs. 

Standards : [ 

Workgroups are assisted in setting their own standards. 

Crisis Situations: f / ' 

By continual planning and work-solving meetings, crises tend to be 
averted before they develop. 

v 

Performance: * 



Employees are educated to check their own performance. 



/ 
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Development: ^ 



Employees are given freedom to find tpe needs of the group and ftelp in 
planning programs .and activities to further their growth and development. 
Employees are provided with means of, taking advantage of opportunities^ 
they need for development . 

Discipline: 



Conflicts are med'iated'by fair and rational ^interpretation of rules;logical 
^ consequences of violating them are explained. Supervisors themselves 
see if something in their behavior is causing discipline' problems. 

Innovation: , - - — "" \s . < 

Employees at all levels are urged to be creative and all ideas submitted 
are reviewed by a committee to make recommendations if they should be 
Implemented. 

Policy on Evaluation of Employees: 

It is recognized that the man has an impact on the job, ^ and that it is 
doubtful if any job is performed the Samfe Way by any two incumbents, *or 
by the same person over any long period of time. Recognition that 
position descriptions do not produce clarity in unders tan ding of the-job 
to be done. Recognition that a position description can only be precisely 
definecf for a particular incumbent in a given -job. 

Some assumptions made are: * . * w 

1. Recognition that appraisal check-off fortns ? are subjective and that " 
while they £an probably discriminate between th$ very good and the 
very bad, the margin of error possible is great. 

2. How* the employee does is to a considerable extent due to how he is 
being supervised, and there is no provision for -shfewing this on the 
^6rms. \ \ ' 

3. How the forms are to be used has a grea\ bearing on how honestly 
they are' filled out. * ' 

4. It has been found that the formal appraisal interview has a tendency 
to demotivate rather than motivate in 82 per cent of cases studied. 

5. The formal appraisal interview places the supervisor in a position 
oPplaying judge, and when he play6 judge, he cannot serve also as 

- a counselor. * * * I 

* * * < * 

Therefore the target-seeking approach has" been developed in a delibt rate 
effort to link improvement with the satisfaction of higher-level ego and 
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H -4:7 PERSONNEL ^ ER V ICE RATING REPORT,: 

. .(A.t./C) 1 

* * RevisedDEdtyon « i 

Library administration ' division, American library association 

Based on the work of the Subcommittee 
on Service Ratings of the former ALA Board 

on. Personnel Administration * 



INSTRUCTIONS * 



* * 
A.job analysis answers th^qucstioit. 
* "WhatMoes he do?" . 

A service rating answers the question. 
"Hoav.wcll does he do it?" 

A rating system is not a fixed or total measuring in- 
strument, it is limited by human judgment, it is valuable 
as a tool for supervisors and employees in rcviewingjob 
performance and in determining specifically whcre~im- 
provemcnts or cliangcs may be needed. 

s 

This general form is designed to be used* for many 
types of library work, therefore all items do not apply 
to all ratces. Other questions may nced^to be added. 
Changes may be needed to mata the form applicable to 
some personnel. 



Begin by listing the Majoi Duties and Responsibilities 
[of the individual's position on page 2. (The evaluation 
ty' columns related to the listed duties and responsibilities 
on page 2 are to be completed only after the Factors on 
pages 3-5 have been rated.) 

Factors which pertain to performance, qualities, and 
. abihties^re listed on pages 3-5. Four gradations ranging 
generally from strength to weakness arc noted for each 
factor, bxplanatory phrases are included as reminders or 
* indications of gradations in these faetors^lace a y/ on 
the horizontal line above the gradation which most near 



ly cypresses your judgment. The explanatory phrases 
should tyc altered as necessary to describe the individual, 
ifa factor does^not apply, ifshould be omitte'd. The "no 
opportunity to observe" and "added comments" col- 
umns should be used as needed. \ . 

' * * 1 \ 

K Factors arc not listed in any priority scale. The im 
portancc or weiglit of each factor jri the total Service 
Rating i,s determined by the individual's position. For 
instance, "quantity of work" and "accuracy" may be 
tli/ most important factors in ratjng a Library Clerk 
whose duties arc filing and shelving. "Relations with 
the library public," "appearance," "manners," and 
"ability to follow instructions" may be the most im- 
portant factors in rating a Library Clerk whose duties 
arc registering borrowers, ehe'eking out books, and re- 
ferring telephone inquiries. 

Personnel Service Rating Reports arc generally pre- 
pared by the immediate supervisor, discussed in con- 
ference by the rater and ratee, signed by both, and all 
copies forwarded to the designated library administrator 
or office, copy is returned to the ratee and one 
copy is retained in the personnel records of (he libraiy. 
(Ratings may be signed by administrators and added 
copies deposited, as needed.) 

Personnel service ratings are confidential records, in 
formation from such reports is jvai'able only to those 
who have, a legitimate need foi such information. 



1 Personnel Service Rating Report. Rev, ecK (Chicago, 111. : 
American Library Association, Library Administration Division, 1970). 
Reprinted by permission of the American Library Association^ permis- 
sion to make other use of the form must be requested from the Association^ 
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PERSONNEL SERVICE RATING REPORT 



Name 



Position 



Date, 



,Date employee begarrto work in this position 



Department, Division, Branch 



Professional 



Subprofessional 



Clerical 



Other 



t 



'Major duties and responsibilities 

* 


Superior 


Above 
. average 


Average 


Unsatis- 
factory 


Comments 
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. Overall evaluation of work 














^ „. Additional comments 
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Erie to 
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e goals via 
pative 
ement 


k 




Someti 
unjust, 
subjeel 


W 


Is una! 

unwilii 
train 


iiti ' 


-mil 


Sometimes able to 
lead but does not 
inspire 


Fairly good judge 


Deals fairly but 
without imagination 


Usually gives 
adequate instructions 


Occasionally 
develops staff 
members 


Obtains adequate 
results from staff 


Participates in joint 
administration when 
necessary 


•a 
u 














A gbod leader. 
Thoroughly respec 


Makes sound 
decisions and is 
ready to correct 
misjudgmcnts 


Deals justly, 
impartially, 
and firmly 


Gives careful 
instructions with 
clear explanation 


Achieves deitnite 
progress with mosl 
staff members 


Good supervisor. 
Keeps work runnir 
smoothly. Assigns 
work skillfully 


Adds depth to joir 
programming or 
operations 


§ 

■a 

•Ill 

u .5 — 


Has extraordinary 
ability to see merits ' 
and deficiencies in 
people. Is objective 


Exceptionally fair - 
and square. Sympa- 
thetic, understanding 


Visualizes a line of 
procedure and gives 
explicit directions 


Develops staff 
members to a high 
degree of efficiency 


Unusual ability to 
guide work of othen 
and to detect and ^ 
eliminate obstacles 


Makes progress thru 
joint planning; shares 
decision making with 
other staff or 
committee members 
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Is the employee suited to the job or assignment he now has? 



Has he any special abilities or interests not being used on present j^b? 



If improvement in performance is needed, have you and/or the ratee made specific plans or recommendations for such 



improvement? 



' Have you definite recommendations to make such as salary increase, transfer, discharge, etc ' 

- — : — N — 



l * 4 



This rating has been discussed by the rater and ratee. . 



Signature, of Rater 1 Qate_ 

title of Rater [ 

Signature of Ratee : 
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Ordor thU form In quantltloi of 10 from 
Order Department, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 50 Ea»t Huron Strcpt, Chisago, Illinou 6061 ! 

ISBN 0.8389.5256.9(1970) 
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A H-4:8 TARGET 'SETTING - 
TH4 NEW LOOK UN PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL . . 

Notes by Charles H. Goodman ^ 

How are men and women appraised on the job today ? There is great, 
pressure to evaluate, to determine what you are getting for the dollars x 
being spent. * What is a library doing with the money it is being given # 
<?Wh2t is the library employee accomplishing for the salary he is being/ 
, paid? ' , y 

« » 

Performance appraisal in the past has been a one-way judgmental process. 
The supervisor passes judgment on his^ subordinate's performance. Yet 
this process of appraisal has been found in the great majority of cases to 
have a negative effect on the employee and on his performance. 

What is target setting and how does it differ from traditional performance 
appraisal? It can "be characterized as an instructive process. It seeks 
to eliminate the critical or punitive aspects of appraisal. It tends to be a 
developmental process, a joint process of colloquy and agreement between 
employee and supervisor. It calls for specific standards, rather than 
vague general statements. It calls for the development of skill, know* 
ledge, and aptitude. * 

) 

Specifically, how does target-setting wbrk ? 

1. It calls for the employee to establish shgrt-term performance goals 
for himself. The supervisor enters the process actively onijr-after the 
employee has : N 

(a) done a good bit of thinking about his job; 

(b) made a "careful assessmentof his own strength and weaknesses; 

(c) formulated a specific plan for accomplishing his goal. 

2. The supervisor's role is to help the employee to relate his sqlf 
appraisal and his plan for a specific period of time toward the realities 
of the organization. „ ** ; 

r 

.127 ' 
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The first step is to. arrive at a clear statement of the major features of 
the job. This is not a job description, not a formal statement by the 
organization — it is a statement drawn up by the employee after he has 
studied the formal description; a statement in which the employee defines 
the.broad areas of his responsibility as it actually works in practice. 

3. The employee and his supervisor modify the statement and arrive at 
an agreed upon position. Working from this position the employee estab- 
lishes specific goals and targets for the next six months. For example! 
a specific target may be holding a staff meeting to improve communica* 
tion among the staff. This and other targets must be expressly stated 
with a detailed account of how they are to be accomplished. It is not 
enough to say what we are going to accomplish, but it must be said how 
this employee is going to accomplish it. 

& 9 

4. At the end of the six month period, the employee appraises himself 
in terms of what he has accomplished relative to the targets he set for 
himself, substantiating his position with factual data wherever possible. 
Did he establish better communication, for instance, and by what 
measure can he say that he has done so? He discusses his self -appraisal 
with his supervisor, and new targets are then set for the next six months. 

In this system, the supervisor must, and indeed does, have the power to 
veto th^e employee's plans and targets. But evidence has accumulated 
from target setting practice in such firms as General Electric and General 
Mills for instance, that supervisors rarely need to \i&e their veto power. 
It has been found that many subordinates tend to underestimate both their 
potentiality and their achievements. Most employees have an understand- 
able wish to satisfy their supervisor and are willing to adjust their tar- 
gets if the supervisop^eels they are unrealistic. The common problem 
in implementing the approacJk4s a tendeifcy on the part of the employee to 
ask the boss what he should be doing, and a tendency on the paj^of the 
supervisor to tell the employee what he should be doing. i>~ 

JWhai does target setting accomplish? 

It shifts from a concept of appraisal to one of analysis. No longer are 
we appraising and evaluating. It is a positive approach in which the 
employee evaluates himself. His supervisor is not examining him or 
telling him of his weaknesses. The basic strength of this approach is 
thfct the employee is examining himself not only to determine his weak- 
nesses but also to determine his strength and potential. 

I 128 
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Target setting calls for creating a relationship wherein the employee can 
take responsibility for developing his own potential. It calls for him to 
learn by putting his own plan into action. If the supervisor accepts the 
concept, he need not become a judge. He need not decide,- criticize or 
appraise* He need not assume the role of God. (How tragically we play 
the role of God as we judge and evaluate other human beings. ) 

What problems does target setting pose ? 

There is a price that one must pay for such an approach. Much is re^ y 
quired to implement such a program. Initially it will task your skill as 
a supervisor or. administrator. Initially it may even frighten you Because 
you can no longer lean on the crutch of rules and regulations that? make 
you such a formidable supervisor. 

6 

I can only answfeij by saying that I know of nrtthing in life that can be 
secured without a price, and usually the more important the thiqg is, the 
higher the price. There are no fast vitamin pills or penicillin t^ftglg^n c 
working with human beings. You may computerize, you may automate, 
you can do &11 these things, but you cannot deal with a human being in 
this fashion. What I have suggested presumably is the long road, the 
hard road — and yet the longer we put off starting down this road, the 
more problems we are going to have. As Douglas McGregor pointed out 
over ten years ago; * 

• "In considering the psychologJcal environment of 

i people at work, one thinks first of the relationship 

between superior and subordinate. . . A central 
characteristic of this relationship is interdependence 
of the parties. Since each of the parties in an inter- 
dependent relationship affects to some degree the 
other's abilities to achieve his goals or.satisfy his , 
needs, major difficulties are likely to arise unless 
both have positive expectations that the' relationship 
will further these purposes. m1 



1 \ 

L Douglas McGregor,, The Human Side ol Enterprise . (New York: 

McGraw-Hill, 1 ?)(>()), p. 13!i. 
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ATTITUDE CHECKLIST FOR SUPERVISORS IN TARGET SETTING 

INTERVIEWS 1 ^ 

^ " ! . v 

•1. Are my feelings genuinely friendly toward % this employee ? 

2. Am I personally .interested in him% his problems, his future ? 

3. How can I place emphasis on beinjj h6lpful to him ? 

4. How can I encourage him to say what is on his mind ? 

5. Do I.h&ve the courage and humility' to admit" that I may be wrong 
and that I am willing ;to change my mind if shown ? 

j 

6. How can I tell the employee where he stands in a way that will 
cause hiin^to try to dp better ? 

7. Am I more concerned with my feelings than with those of the 
person I am interviewing ? 

8. If we disagree, can I keep from arguing? ^/^ ] 

REMEMBER — ITS MORE IMPORTANT TO DECIDE WHAT'S RIGHT 
THAN WHO'S RIGHT 



v 



r 



l"How Am I Doing Talks, " (New Yorjc American Management 
Association, 1962?), p. 7. 
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H-4:9 TABLE OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
AND PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS^ 
DIFFERENT MANAGEMENj SYSTEMS 



DIRECTIONS 



1. BEFORE you read the two items listed below, please react to the 
Likert cha^tn the following manner: 



A. "Please think of the most productive department, division 
organization you have lgiown welL Then place the ^4 
the line under ea.ch organizational variable in the attached 
table to show where this organization would fall. Treat each 
item as a continuous variable from the left extreme of System 

. 1 to the right extreme of System 4. 

B. "Now that you have/fcompleted the forjn ... to describe the 
highest-producing department or unit you know well, please 
think of the least productive department, division, or organi- 
zation you know well. Preferably it should be about the same 
size* as your most productive unit and engaged in the same . ; 
general kind of work. Then put the letter J. on the line under 
each organizational variable in /f . [ the table] to show where, 
in the light of your observations, you feel this least-productive 

1 organization falls on that item. As before, treat each item 

^ as a continuous variable from the left extreme in System 1 to 

the right extreme of System 4. 

C. After you have completed. . . [the table] to describe both the 
most and the least productive departments you know well, 
compare the relative position of your two answers on each 
item. 11 

> 



x From THE HUMAN ORGANIZATION by Rensis Likert. Copy- 
right (c) 1967 by McGraw-Hill, Inc. Used by Permission of McGraw- 
Hill Book Company p. 3. < 
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H-4:10- COMPARISON OF CHARACTERISTICS 
OF ORGANIZATIONS MANAGED UNDER EITHER 
SYSTEMS 1 OR 2, OR UNDER SYSTEM 4 1 



If a manager has 

Well organized plan of operation 
High performance goals 
High technics oompetence 
(manager or staff assistants) 



and if the manager manages via: 




Systems 1 or 2 
e.g., uses: 
<g direct hierarchical pressure for 
results v inoluding the usual oon- 
&P tests and other practices of the 
u£ traditional systems 



stem 4 
e.g., uses: 
principle of supportive relation- 
ships, group methods of super- 
vision, and other principles of 
System 4 



his organization will display: 



to 



Less group loyalty 

Lower performance goals . 

Greater oonfliot and less 

cooperation 
Less teohnioal assistance to 

peers 

Greater feeling of unreasonable 

pressure 
Less favorable attitudes toward 

manager 
Lower motivation to produoe 



4 



■ Greater group loyally 
Highep performance goals 
Greater oocperation 

More teohnioal assistance to 
peers 

Less feeling of unreasonable 

pressure 
More favorable attitudes toward 

manager 

Higher motivation to produoe 



and his organization will attain 



3 * Lower sales volume 

Higher sales oosts 
iflj Lower quality of business sold 
i> Lower earnings by salesmen 



Higher sales volume 
Lower sales oosts 
Higher quality of business sold 
Higher earnings by salesmen 



A Prom THE HUMAN ORGANIZATION by HensIs^Likert. Copy- 
right (o) 1967 by MoGraw-Htll,Ino. Used by permission of McGraw-Hill 



Book Company, p. 76. 
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■H -4:11 A MOVING TOWARD SYSTEM 4: 
A CASE STUDY" 

Dr. Fred Blake is the director of a county -wide ;iibrary system that has 
about 80 supervisory staff members. For a long time, Dr. Blake has 
^ had a feeling of uneasiness that he has lost personal rapport with front- 
line management. A few years ago he conducted, a staff survey which 
showed that staff members had a great desire to))e part of the action. 
Just when the time was ripe for doing something £bout it, however, Dr. 
Bla^e was out of town, having been invited by a library school to lead a 
workshop on communication. \ 

Dr. Blake had read and studied with great interesjt many recent books 
in the field of behaviotal science, and he was convinced in his own mind 
that participatory management had many things going for it, .and that it 
was indeed the way to develop to the highest degitee the potential of his 
staff. He had the feeling that a venture in participatory management with 
his staff could be exciting and stimulating, but somehow he couldn't 
seem to put a handle on the situation in order to get the process started. 

While he was thinking and studying these conditions in relation to his 
library he was at the same time widely involved ib both local church and 
community activities, and on a regional and national basis in activities 
of cooperative network building between librarie^ He observed here 
examples of cooperative partnerships in joint decision making that fur- 
flier convinced him that this was really the sy stein of management he 
would like to see operative in his library ? but hoV to get the whole pro- 4 
cess off the ground ? 

Meanwhile, in his library system various task force groups and an 
elected planning group had been established, Hind other ad hoc approaches 
to participatory management had been successfully initiated. , He became 
convinced that there must be some way to involv&ALL levels of staff in 
participative decision making, rather than just a,sMect few top managers 
and task force members. Further, his library wasjbolding a "marketing 
survey" of patrons on the need for non-print media which seemed to be 
moving forward successfully, thus demonstrating that even the public 
as well as library staff could be effectively involved in library decision 
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making. 



With two assistant director vacancies coming up on the staff (one was 
moving away to another geographical area and one retiring) Dr. Blake 
thought that the tife^was probably as ripe as it would ever be to take 
the step towamnew management directions. The new assistant directors 
would have clear mandate regarding their management style, and to fill 
these vacancies people could be sought who had sympathy with and hope- 
fully experience in participatory management in other organizations 
either inside* or outside the library. 

At about tfiis time Dr. Blake was Invited to participate in a nationwide 
conference on development of cooperative networks, and while he was 
there, in addition to thinking about trends and solution to network prob- 
lems in which he had been taking an active' part at the regional level for 
23 years, he had time too to think about how he would go about approach- 
ing his staff to take the plunge. During free time at the conference, 
he, outlined in detail just how he would proceed. 

He took one positive and decisive action immediately, by arranging to 
have issued in his absence an invitation to the 80 some supervisory 
members of his library sy3tem to meet him at a certain place and time 
shortly after his return. , He did not disclose in the invitation the nature 
of the meeting, but tried to make it sound important and at the same 
time friendly and inviting. 

Shortly after his return, the meeting was held. Almost all of the 80 
supervisory staff members attended. When all were assembled, Dr. 
Blake made a frank and open invitation to join with him in moving the 
entire library system to participatory management. The basic content 
of his talk was as follows: 

L My personal background and philosophy. I want to explain to all 
those who came to the meeting what it was that compelled me to want to 
try this venture in a new type of management style. 

n. Our future together. The greatest resource that our libraries 
possesses is the staff — all levels. Are we giving each member of the 
staff maximum opportunities to develop personally and professionally and 
to contribute to the greatest degree possible to the improvement ol our 
public service program? Of course not. That is a great challenge to 
all of us. 
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Therefore I am asking you if you would be willing^to join me for the next 
few years in an all-out program to involve ALL members of our library 
family in an adventure in participatory management. I believe participa- 
* tory management is a better decision-making process and a quick road to 
constructive action. I will confess personal prejudice in its favor, for I 
believe there is no more woi*thy cause than that of placing a high premium 
upon the dignity and importance of each person in our organization. I be- 
lieve too that I can acKieve two of my personal goals in such a project: 
that of learning (for I have much to learn) ancl that of teaching (for I look 
forward to spending much more pf my time with our staffs than I have 
done in the past). I am now terminating my state, regional and national 
commitments, and will have much more time to spend here. 

So I am asking each of you to give careful consideration to my invitation 
to you and to discuss it fully with the members of your unit's staff. 

Here are some of the issues and questions involved: 

x . 

1. Define participatory management for yourself and your 
staff: It means the involvement of all in assessing our 
organization and its problejns, and in working out new and 
better ways of doing the jot) or in reaffirming and improving 
our present methods. 

2. "Participation 11 in management can and does work in many 
companies and organizations. But we would be foolhardy 
not to recognize essential personality differences among 
the people in o^ur organizations. The literature on this 
subject is full of warnings on this point. To compensate 
for such differences, we cannot seek imposition of a single 
"participatory style" on all personnel. There are different 
ways to "participate": informal chats, exchanges oFnotes, 
staff meetings to solve specific problems, and oe^a^ional 
formal votes q/ polls. As McGregor has pointed out*<tfiere 
are a variety of approaches to use in democratizing 
decision making: 

a. Decentralization and Relegation; 
- b. Job enlargement or enrichment; 

c. Participation and consultative management; 

d. Groip problem-solving and goal setting. 

I add my own fifth category: 

e. Suggestions and criticism should be welcome at ail 
times .and at all levels. Feedback should be given 
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at each occasion; accepting, modifying or declining 
i — \yith reasons discussed for the latter two, # 
Thanks and recognition should be paramount at all 
times; 

in, ' Finally, the importance of preparation at all levels for a new 
management style cannot be overemphasized. The literature is full of 
unsuccessful case studies in which top management expected basic 
changes to occur at the push of a button. That is why I have selected a 
rather dramatic means of making this proposal to you. For if you give 
the green light to my proposal I want to assure you that we will not jump 
feet first into such an important change. We would plan to utilize the 
current year to prepare all of us for our new roles — and I include 
myself. 

Here are some cf our ideas: 

A. Preparation for the new roles would be #1 priority for 
our in-service training project the first year. 

B. Some* will be asked to attend workshops or seminars on 
various aspects of participatory management, e. g. , 
motivation; democratic administration; personal* unit, ;anfcl 
organizational goal, setting* techniques in effective group 
leadership; Theory X vs. Theory Y styles, etc. Tl;ey, in 
turn, will be aslced to t serve a^ .resource personnel in 

our own training] programs (e.g. / Saul Gellerman seminar 
on morale, motivation and management). 

C. The in-service training director will be planning continuing 
education programs for jour library staff. 

C. Orientation programs on this subject would be widespread, 

utilizing selected readings (like the McGregor article in your p 
kits), books, pamjflblets, films and tapes. 



V 

y 



IV. The real question is up to you and your associates: 

Summing it all up, I would see the assets and obstacles shaping up 
like this (writes the following on the blackboard): 
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ASSETS 



^OBSTACLES 



a. Good Climate 

b. Able staff 



c Sound basis for in-service 
training 




Better understanding of parti - 
pipatory management needed 
Hear goals of organization 
ieeded. i 
3tter conpixinication needed 
ire at deal of staff time 
required 
e. Some management-personnel 
may be 'disinterested. 

IS THE GOAL OF PARTICIPATORY MANAGEMENT WORTH 
THE GREAT EFFORT THAT WOULD HAVE TO BE MADE TO 
IMPLEMENT IT ? 



7 



'Obviou&ly, I believe it is, and I would like us to be able to prove 
its value to the library profession. Now I ask you and your staffs 
to decide^ I will abide by majority decision. 



The kits Dr. Blake distributed at the meeting contained the following: 

1. Questionnaire for indicating staff reactions to his 
participatory management invitation ~ negative 
and alternative respbnses welcome. 

2. Request for nominations of future leaders. 

3. Reprint of a McGregor article. * 



[ Epilogue: The questionnaires returned and analyzed revealed that 
67 staff members voted "Yes", they wanted to experiment with partici- 
patory management, and that they considered it a very high priority; 
4 indicated that they would be for it with reservations; 7 gave participating 
a low , priority rating.]" 
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H-4-.il B SUGGESTIONS TO PISCUSSION LEADERS 
FOR CONDUCTING PROBLEM-SOLVING MEETINGS 

1. Introduce all participants. 

A. Ask each to state briefly why they are participating. 

B. Prepare chart of seating arrangement to facilitate your 
calling on them by name. 

» 

2. Suggested ground-rules for discussion. 
Seek group approval or amendment. 

A. Recognition of speaker 

1. Participants speak onty 4 when recognized by chairman; 
permit no commentary except in order of recognition. 

2. Participants should raise hand to be listed on speaker * 
list; chairman nods to indicate that he has listed name. 

3. Chairman maintains list in order of hand-raising. 

4. Group is urged to jot "down key words for their comments 
so that they don*t forget their point when called upon. 
(Sometimes there will be a longlist of speakers. ) 



Advantages: Orderly and courteous procedure; participants may 
concentrate on listening: not just on getting - floor. 

B. Exception to speaking order * 



c 



If group is discussing a inotion or*specific proposal advanced by a 
participant, give proponent opportunity to speak whenever he seeks 
- recognition because: 

1. He may wish to withdraw.proposal after listening to [ 
opposition; 

2. He may wish to amend or change it after listening to 
comments. 

In either case, group saves valuable time and avoids boring experi- 
ences of hearing several speakers hammer same obvious point. 
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C. Recording group's decisions and recommendations. 



Presumably each group will have secretary gr recorder, but-it is 
chairman 1 ? responsibility to see that group is informed of its de- 
cisions by fclarifying them personally or by having secretary read 
them; 

It is important that the group recognize its progress — or lack of 
it! 

In addition to recording group's actions secretary should be asked 
to maintain list of deferred topics' when group agrees to discuss a 
proposal at a later time for whatever reason. 

Establish an agenda. t * 

The group should be asked and helped to establish its own agenda. 
Suggestions : 




1. Invite members to suggest key: topics or goals for the group. 
m 2. Write them on blackboard or record them on your chart. 

3. Suggest no debate on them; permit clarification. . However: 

4. When group has run out of ideas, add.j our own suggestions. 

5. „ Then, by showJof hands , seek to establish high priority 

topics fojrag6nda, e. q. , eliminate those nottdesired; 
identify Jhose of highest priority and secondary priority; 
finally identify starting topic. (Tills system usually works 1 
well if chairman makfcs clear that he is^asking group to de- 
cide its own agenda and really does it; however, chairman" 
may wish to suggest agenda prepared by him in advance in 
order to save time; but he should give opportunity to accept, 
reject, or amend it.)' 

Opening the discussion. 

Ask group to clarify topic, to break it into essential parts, or to 
recommend, some specific proposals .relating to it. 

Continuing role of tne chairman during the entire discussion. 

A. Raise questions; prepare your own checklist o f questions ' 
or points for discussion for each section of agenda. 
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* \, However, ^on f t use your checklist until group runs out of 
^£*gas and, apparently has overlooked your points. 

B. > Control Sver-vocal participants: This is a "must"! Every 
group has .one or more of these. Chairman's effectiveness 
is judged very often on how he handles them. 

1. Chairman's list of speakers (see #2 above) is key here 

2. But if someone continues to bob up frequently on every 
list, tell him~thatyou will defer calling on him the 
second time on same topic until everyone else v/ho wishes 
has been heard for first time. 

3. If problem is caused by long-winded speaker, ask group 
if it wishes to impose time-limit. (2 minutes) 

C. Broaden participation 

If some members are reluctant to participate, try inviting them 
by advising them that you are adding their names to your list and 
giving them some lead time so that the gj oup may profit from 
their views as well. 

D. Keep group on the track: 

Since group has agreed on its agenda, your job is to keep them on 
the track. Don't hesitate to challenge speakers who stray from 
the topic early in their comments. .Suggestions: 

1. Ask group: Show of hands - shall we substitute this point 

for the present topic ? 
%>. Suggest that topic be considered later by group and ask 

secretary to record as "deferred" topic (See 2 C above. ) 

E> Summarize and crystallize-: 

Take notes of major points made by participants; organize by 
choices of options or by conflicting choices. Try to keep major 
issues and options ever before group. Use a blackboard if 
available. This process gives the group a feeling of both purpose 
and accomplishment! 
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F. Don't let group disband without re 
chief issues: 

} 

Too many leaders permit groups to discuss issues ad nauseum 
without resolving any of them. Trailing off from! issue to issue. 
Don't do itl Your group will never forgive you if Vou do not 
make them vote on clear-cut issues. \ 



v 

Remember: More conferences'and meetings fail to achieye their goals 
because of faulty leadership. Don't let this be one! 
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H -4: 12 A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 



Please write out ant answer to each of the following questions. Do not 
put your name on the paper. You will be given five minutes to comple 
your answers. 

1. Think of a time on your job when you felt particularly good. 
Describe the circumstances briefly and explain why you felt 
particularly good. 



2. Think of a time on your job when you felt particularly bad . Desoribe 
the circumstances briefly and explain why you felt particularly bad. 



C 
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H-4:13 • PROCEDURE FOR (MAKING TALLY ON 
FACTORS AFFECTING JOB ATTITUDES 



JTJie chairman is to complete the attached tally by quickly, getting 
from s'ach member of the group the number of times the clifferent 
categ6ries are mentioned in the data sheets filled out earlier. 

a * First take the experiences that led to satisfaction and record 
the frequency with which they fall into the categories listed, or 
other categories that may need to be added. {Some will be in the ^ 
motivating group of categories; some will probably be iti the 
hygiene factor group.) For this recording the tally shoiild start 
at the zero point in the center and proceed to the right or left of 
the center vertical line as dictated by the answers on the data 
sheets. ! 

b. Next go around your group and repeat the same process for 
the factors that led to extreme job dissatisfaction. Herb again 
the^tally should start at the center line and proceed to tlie left 
ajid right of it as indicated on the data sheets* Again, you may 
find it necessary to add some categories* ; 

Count and record in arabic numerals the number for each category 
on each side of t^e center line* 

When you have finished your tally, raise your hand and a monitor 
will collect your tally sheet so that it can be totalled with others 
to get an overall picture for our whole group. (Then proceed to 
the next items on the attached agenda sheet. ) 
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H-4:14 TALLY ON FACTORS AFFECTING JOB 

ATTITUDES 1 



Factors Characterizing Events on the Job thatied to 
Extreme Satisfaction 



Number Frequency Number Frequency 

10 9 8 7654321 0 1 2 3 4 7 8 9 10 



Achievement 

Work Itself 

Responsibility 

Recognition ■ 

•Professional 
or Personal 
Growth 

Advancement 

Other: 




\ 

s. 

\ 



Factors Characterizing Events on the Jblj that Led to 
Dissatisfaction \ 



\ 

Number Frequency Number Fi^quency , 
10 987654321 0 1234 5 6 7-8 9 10 



Institution Policy 
and 

Administration 




Supervision 




Interpersonal 
Relationships 


* 

I 


Working 
Conditions 




Status 




Security 




Other 










• 
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H— 4s 15 BUZZ GROUP AGENDA 



Choose a chairman or discussion leader in your group* 

Please complete the attached tally in your buzz group, using the 
sheets that were filled out earlier as the data you are recording. 

When you complete your tally, raise your hand so that the monitor 
can collect your tally and the data sheets. 

Next proceed to the discussion of the possibilities for the use of 
job enrichment in your library along the following lines: 

A. What would seem to be Wne of the jobs in your library that 
cannot be motivated ~ that cannot be enriched ? 

List them as given by the/group: 



B. Discuss these jobs in terms of Herzberg's Motivation -Hygiene 
theory, noting that some people assume rather glibly that cer- 
tain jobs cannot be enriched. They see no possible way of 
adding motivation factors to certain jobs. { 
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See if from the discussion with those in your group you can 
see ways in which one or two of these jobs can be looked at 
in a broader perspective* What kind of real constructive 
effort can be made to build the job into a much more motiva- 
ting experience? 

As time allows, your group will be called upon to give a one 
minute report of how one of these library jobs which seemingly 
on the surface could not be motivated has possibilities for 
enrichment. Be specific and report on one only — the one 
your group decides might be the most help to others. 
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rapidly growing. Maiy Key was brought in nearly a year ago to be 
director of personnel administration. Vanter selected her from a number 
of candidates because she showed good promise as an administrator in 
the business department of the public library where she had been employed 
as department head, even though she was not as well trained as some of 
the other candidates considered for the position. She had had no formal 
training in personnel administration. 

To date Miss Key seemed overly anxious to make a good impression on 
as wide a range of people in the library as possible, and accepted the 
most trivial assignments in order to gain immediate praise and commenda- 
tion. She had done nothing, however, to strengthen the total personnel 
function of the library or to relieve immediate supervisors of responsi- 
bility for all personnel problems and employee development programs for 
staff members under them. 

Vanter realized that the personnel function in the library was never going 
to perform properly unless he helped Miss Key to grow into her job. He 
developed a strategy consisting of four steps: (1) determine the major 
requirements of the job; (2) develop specific targets for a limited time 
period in conversation with Miss Key; (3) between target-setting confer- 
ences he would curb bjstostirict to step in, limiting his influence to those 
occasions when Miss Key sought his help; (4) have discussions with Miss 
Key in which she would takeathe lead in her own self-appraisal. 

In pr&paring for the first step Vanter suggested to Miss Key that he would 
"like her to give some intensive thought to the nature of her job in the 
light of her experience so far. He asked that she list what she felt to be 



x For a critique of performance appraisal in a similar situation, see 
Dougias McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise (New York: McGiaw- 
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her major responsibilities, using ^he formal position description in her 
possession as a starting point, but ^ot feeling constrained by that. In 
concluding this conversation Vanter s^id to Miss Key, f Td like to discuss 
with you your view of your job now that you have been in this position 
for the past 9 months. " \ 



The date set for the discussion has come said Miss Key is in Vanter's 
office, with her list of responsibilities in hand. From observing her f 
over the last 9 montiis Y^nter realizes that Miss Key is a "self -motivated 
achiever. " Taking this into consideration and keeping in mind at the 
same time that he is anxious to see the personnel department develop and 
be strengthened, how would you, if you were Vanter, open the discussion 
and guide it during the first such discussion to take place since Miss Key 
had been employed in the position ? 
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CHARTS ILLUSTRATING TALLY OF 
3 DIFFERENT LIBRARY SELECTION SYSTEMS 

Based on Gellerman's strategy of selection, how would you evaluate 
the effectiveness of each of these systems ? 
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Performance 



H « High possibility of suoooss 

M ■ Minimum acceptable risk or performance 

L » Low possibility of auoooss 



Bas'od on: Saul W. Gollerman, Management by Motivation , 
(New York: Amorioan Management Association, Iho. , 1068), p. 32. 
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H -4: 18 SELECTION BY OBJECTIVES 



SAMPLE GUIDELINES? 



1 



Major Areas of 
Responsibility^ 



Job Objectives 



Indicative Past 
Achievements 



Training 



Provide guidance and in- 
struction to subordinates 
to insure full utilization of 
available skills. Assist in 
resolving complex prob 
lems involving methods 
and techniques. Build a 
job environment that is as 
growth-conducive as pos- 
sible. Ability to increase 
the likelihood^ of those 
working for him to qualify 
for promotion* 



Has he ever been involved 
in training professional 
personnel? Has he had ex- 
perience in the design of 
actual training sessions ? 
What sorts of training has 
he directed ? How many of 
his foraler trainees are 
performing effectively ? 
How many have been sub- 
sequently promoted ? How 
many have been released ? 
Has he thrust people into 
situations wl 'ire they can 
experience achievement, 
in order to increase their 
appetite for achievement ? 
Has he used a type of per- 
formance appraisal that is 
designed to teach and mo- 
tivate rather than exhort 
or admonish ? 



1 Edwin L. Miller, "Selection by Objectives: A Function of the 
Management by Objectives Philosophy, " Public Personnel Review, 29: 
91-96, April, 1968. (Readings. ) Reproduced by permission of author and 
publisher. 

^This sample shows only one major area of responsibility. If done 
completely, all major responsibilities would be stated for a given job, and 
matched accordingly with objectives and achievements. 
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H-4:19 T-P LEADERSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 



Name 




The following items describe aspects o£ leadership behavior. Respond to 
each item according to the way you would be most likely to act if you 
were the leader of a work group. Circle whether you would be likely to 
behave in the described way always (A), frequently (F), occasionally (O), 
seldom (S)„ or never (N).* 

- v „. If l\ere the leader of a work group. , . . 

A F O S N i; I would most likely act as the spokes- 
man if the group. 

A F O S N 2. I would allow members complete free- 
dom in their work. 

A\ F O S N 3.1 would encourage the use of uniform 

procedures. 

A F O S N 4. 1 would permit the members to use 

1 their own judgment in solving problems. 

A F O S N 5. 1 would needle members for greater 

effort. 

A F O S N 6. I would let the' members do their work 

the way they think best. 



1 Source: J. William Pfeiffer and John E. Jones, A Handbook o^ 
Structured Experiences for Human Relations Training, Vol. 1 (Iowa 
City, Iowa: University Associates Press, 1969), p. 9-10. 
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F O S N 7. I would keep the work moving at a 

rapid pace. 

A F O S N 8. I would turn the members loose on a 

job, and let them go to it. 

A ^ F O S N 9, I would settle conflicts when they occur 

'in the group. 

A F O S N io # I would be reluctant to allow th§ . ' v 

members any freedom of action. 

■ s 

A F O S N 11. I would decide what shall be done and 

how it shall be done. 



A F O S N 



12. I w<j>uld push for increased production. 



A F O S N 13. I would assign group members to 

particular tasks. 



A 


F 


0 


S 


N 


14. 


I would be williug to make changes. 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


15. 


I would schedule the work to be done. 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


16. 


I would retuse to explain my actions. 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


17. 


I would persuade others that my ideas 



are to their advantage. 

N "^3:8 ♦ I would permit the group to set its own 
pace. 
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H -4:20 THE MANAGERIAL GRID 



Locating Oneself on the Grid: 

Directions: In order to locate oneself on the Managerial Grid below find 
your score for f concern for production (T-score) on tte horizontal axis 
of the grid. Next, move up the column corresponding to your production 
score to. the point of intersection with your concern for people score 
(P-score). Place an "X" at the intersection that represents your two 
scores. Numbers in parentheses correspond to the major styles on the 
Managerial Grid. 



High 



,2 
& 

ft 

u 
o 

6 

§ 



Low 



9 

8 

7 

6 
5* 
4 
3 

2 
1 



(1,9) 
















(9,9) 
































































(5,5) 
































































(1,1) 
















(9,1) 



12^3 4 5 6789 
Low * Concern for Production High 

^rom The Managerial Grid, by Dr. Robert R. Blake and Dr. Jane 
S. Mouton. Copyright 1964 by Gulf Publishing Company, Houston, Texas. 
Used with permission. 

2 Source: J. William Pfeiffer and John E. Jones, A Handbook of 
Structured Experiences for Human Relations Training, vol. 1 (Iowa City, 
Iowa: University Associates Press, 1969), p; ll # 
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H -4: 21 SOME CHARACTER IS TIGS OF UNHEALTHY 
AND HEALTHY ORGANIZATIONS 1 

(Partial) 

, J 

Unhealthy "Healthy 

1. Little personal investment in 
organizational objectives 
except at top' levels. 

2. People in the organization see 
things going wrong and do nothing 
about it. Nobody volunteers. 
Mistakes and problems are 
habitually hidden or shelved. 
People talk about office 
troubles at home or in the halls, 
not with those involved. 

3. Extraneous factors complicate 
problem-solving. Status and 
boxes on the organization chart 
are more important than solving 
the problem. There is- an ex- 
cessive concern with manage- 
ment as a customer, instead of 
the real customer. People treat 
Bach other in a formal and 
polite manner that masks issues 
—especially with the boss. Non- 
conformity is frowned upon. 

4. People at the top try to control 
as many decisions as possible. 
They become bottlenecks, and 
make decisions with inadequate * 



Mack K. Fordyce and Raymond Weil, Managing With People: A Man- 
ager's Handbook of Organization Development Methods . (Reading/ Mass. . 
Addi son-Wesley Publishing Company, 1971), pp. 11-14. Reprinted by 
special permission from Fordyce and Weil: MANAGING WITH PEOPLE, 
'1971, Addi son -Wesley, Reading, Mass. 
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Unhealthy Healthy 

, • 

information and advice. 
- J?eog>le complain about mana- 
gers 1 irrational decisions. ' 

5. Managers feel alone in trying 
to get things done. Somehow 
orders, policies, and proce- 
dures don't get carried out as 
intended. 

6. The judgment of people lower 
down in the organization is not 
respected outside the narrow 
limits of their jobs. 

7. Personal needs and feelings are 
side issues. 

8. People compete when they need 
to collaborate. They are very 
jealous of their area of responsi- 
bility. Seeking or accepting help 
is felt to be a sign of weakness. 
Offering help is unthoUght ofc\ , * 
They distrust each other's nuytives 
and speak poorly of one another f 
the manager tolerates this. 

9. When there is a crisis, people 
withdraw or start blaming one 
another. 

10. Conflict is mostly covertand 
managed by office politics and 
other games, or there are inter- 
minable and irreconcilable argu- 
ments. 
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Unhealthy 



Healthy 



ll.Learning is difficult, 

People don't approach their 



peers to learn from them, 
but have to learn by their own 
mistakes; they reject the 
experience of others. They get 
little feedback on performance, 
and much of that is^fiot helpful. 



13 .Relationships are* contaminated 
by maskmanship and image 
budding. People feel'alone and 
lack concern for o^e another. 
THere is an under cur rent of 
fe|r. 

14.People feel locked into their 
jobs. They feel stale and bored 
but constrained by the need for 
security. Their behavior, for 
example in staff meetings, is 
listless and docile. It's not much 
fun. They get their kicks 
elsewhere. 



15.The manager is ^prescribing 
father to the organization. 

. 16.The manager tightly controls 
small expenditures and demands 
excessive justification. He allows' 
little freedom for making mistakes. 

17.Minimizing risk has a very high 
value. 
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Unhealthy 



Healthy 



18. fT 0ne mistake and you're out. " 

19. Poor performance is glossed 
over or handled arbitrarily. 

20. Organization structure, poli- 
cies, and procedures encumber 
the organization. People take 
refuge in policies and proce- 
dures, and play games with 
organization structure. 

21.Tradition! 

22 .Innovation is not widespread 
but in the hands of a few. 

; 2&People swallow their frustra- 
tions: ,? I can do nothing.. It's 
their responsibility to save 
the ship." 
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2 SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF UNHEALTHY 
AND HEALTHY ORGANIZATIONS 1 . 
(Completer 



Unhealthy 



Healthy 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



Little personal investment in 
organizational objectives 
. except at top levels. 

People in the organization see 
things going wrong and do no- 
thing about it. Nobocfy volunteers 
Mistakes and problems are 
habitually hidden or shelved. 
People talk about office troubles 
at home or in the halls, not with 
those involved. 

Extraneous factors complicate 
problem-solving. Status and 
boxes on the organization chart 
are more important than solving 
the problem. There is an exces- 
sive concern with management as 
a customer, instead of the real 
oustomer. People treat each 
other in a formal and polite man- 
ner that masks issues — 



1* Objectives are widely shared 
by the members and thare is 
a strong and consistent flow of 
energy toward those objectives. 

2. People feel free to signal their 
awareness of difficulties be- 
cause they expect the problems 
to be dealt with and they are 
optimistic that they can be 
solved. 



Problem-solving is highly 
pragmatic. In attacking prob- 
lems, people work 'informally 
and are not preoccupied with 
status, territory» or second- 
guessing "what higher man- 
agement with think. M The boss 
is frequently ohallenged. A 
great deal of nonconforming 
behavior is tolerated. 



especially with the boss. Non- 
conformity is frowned upon. 

People at the top try to control as 4. The points of decision-making 

many decisions as possible. They J ar*e determined by such faotors 



become bottlenecks, and make 
deoisions with inadequate in- 
formation and advice. People 
complain about managers ! 
irrational decisions. 



as ability, sense of respond 
bility, availability of informa- 
tion,, work load, timing, and 
requirements for professional 
_______ and management development. 

IJaok K. Fordyoe and Raymond Weil, Managing With People? A Man* 
ager's Handbook of Organization Development Method* . (Reading, Mass.; 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1071), pp. 11-14. Reprinted by 
special permission from Fordyoe and Weil: MANAGING WITH PEOPLE, 
1971, Addison-Wejley, Reading, Mass. 
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Unhealthy 

5. Managers feel alone in try- 
to get things done. Some- 
how orders, policies, and 
procedures don't get carried 
out as intended. 

6. The judgment of people lower 
down in the organization is not 
respected outside the narrow 
limits of their jobs. 

7. Personal needs and feelings are 
side issues. 

8. People compete when they need 
to collaborate. They are very 
jealous of their area of responsi 
bility. Seeking or accepting help 
is felt to be a sign of weakness. 
Offering help is unthought of. 
They distrust each other's 
motives and speak poorly of 
one another; the manager tole T 
rates this. 

9*. When there is a crisis, people 9. When there is a </risis, the 
withdraw or start blaming one people quickly band together in 
another. work until the crisis departs. 

10. Conflict is mostly covert and 10. Conflicts are considered impor- 
managed by office politics and tant to decision-making and 
other games, or there are inter- personal growth. They are 
minable and irreconcilable dealt with effectively, in the 
arguments. open. People say what they 

want and expect others to do the 
same. 

11. Learning is difficult. People 11. There is a great deal of on- 
don't approach their peers to the-job learning based on a 
learn from them, but have to willingness to give, seek,^and 
learn by their own mistakes; use feedback and~advice7People 

170 



Healthy 

Organizational level as such 
is not considered^ factor. 

5. There is a noticeable sense of 
team play in planning, in per- 
formance, and in discipline — 
in short, a sharing of 
responsibility. 

6. The judgment of people lower 
down in the organization is 
respited. 

7. The range of problems tackled 
includes personal* needs and 
human relationships. 

8. Collaboration is freely entered 
into. People readily request 
the help of others and are will- 
ing to give in return. Ways of 
helping one another are highly 
developed. Individuals and 
groups compete with>one another, 
but they do so fairly ind in the 
direction of a shared goal. 
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Unhealthy 



Healthy 



they reject the experience 
of others. They, get UHle 
feedback on performance, 
and much of that is not 
helpful. 

12. Feedback is avoided. 12. 

13. Relationships are contami- 13. 
nated by maskmanship and 

image building. People feel 
alone and lack concern for 
one another. There is an 
undercurrent of fear. 

14. People feel locked into their 14. 
jobs. They feel stale and 

bored but constrained by the 
need for security. Their 
behavior, for example in 
staff meetings, is listless and 
docile. It's not much fun. 
They get their kicks else- 
where. 

15. The manager is a prescribing 15. 
father to the organization. 

16. The manager tightly controls 16. 
small expenditures and de- 
mands excessive justification. 

He allows little freedom for 
making mistakes. 

17. Minimizing risk has a very high 17. 
value. 

171 



see themselves and others as 
capable of significant personal 
development anc^ growth. 



Joint critique of progress is 
routine. 

Relationships are honest. Peo- 
ple do care about one another 
and do not feel alone. 

I 

People are "turned on 11 and 
highly involved by choice. They 
are optimistic. The work 
place is important and fun 
(why not?). \ 



j 

Leadership is flexible, shifting 
in style and person to suit the 
situation. 

There is a high degree of trust 
among people and a sense of 
freedom and mutual responsi- 
bility. People generally know 
what is important to the organi- 
zation and what isn't. 

4 

Risk is accepted as a condition 
of growth and change. 
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18. "One mistake and your* re 
out. » . 

19. Poor performance is glossed 
over or handled arbitrarily. 

20. Organization structure, pqli- 
cies, and procedures^ encumber 
the organization. People take 
refuge in policies and proce- 
dures, and play games with 
organization structure. 



,21. Tradition! 



22. Innovation is not widespread 
but in the hands of a few. 



23. People swallow their frustra- 
tions: "I can do nothing. It's 
their responsibility to save the 
ship." 



Healthy 

— ^ »y 

18. 'What can we learn from -each 
mistake?" 



19. Poor performance is confronted 
and a joint resolution sought. 

20. Organization structure, p£oce- 
dures, and policies are 
fashioned to help people get the 
job done and to protect the 
long-term health of tfie organi- 
zation, not to give each bureau- 
crat his due. They are also 
readily changed. 

21. There is a sense of order, and 
yet a high rate of innovation. 
Old methods are questioned and 
often give way. 

22. The organization itself adapts 
swiftly to opportunities or 
j>ther changes in its market- 
place because every pair of 
eyes is watching and every 
head is anticipating the future* 

23. Frustrations are the call to 
action. "It's my/our 
responsibility to save the 
ship. " 



i 
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OPTIONAL HANDOUT: OBSERVER'S GUIDE 



You: are to be an observer during a practice interview. Two of your 
colleagues, will take the parts of the Head of the Technical Services 
Department and of the Head of the Acquisitions Department. The super- 
visor is new to her position and is conducting individual interviews in 
order to get data which will help her to take steps to raise the level of 
morale in the unit. 

Try to determine the following: 

1. The supervisor's approach or style of interviewing. 

2. The acquisition librarian's attitude or frame of mind. 

3. How well did the two communicate and understand each other ? 

\ 

4. How satisfactory did the interview seem to be to each 
participant ? 

5. . W v ould you have done anything differently if you had conducted 
„ the interview? 

Make your notes below. 
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TRANSPARENCIES 
TRANSPARENCIES 
TRANSPARENCIES 
TRANSPARENCIES 
TRANSPARENCIES 
TRANSPARENCIES 
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AID SUMMARIES: TRANSPARENCIES 
Introduction 



T 1 is the designation used for transparencies in the text of the 
Designs for Learning volume of the Leader's Handbook, Each is so 
labeled, followed by a number indicating the order in whiph it has been 
suggested for use. 



T-12 



, for example, would indicate that 
this is the twelfth transparency recommended for use in the course. 
As transparencies are often applicable for use in more than one place in 
the cc rse, other units in which a given transparency might be applicable 
are indicated in the following table. The leader, however, is encouraged 
to use transparencies in ways and places other than those suggested. 

For ease of use, the transparency designs have been made large enough 
that they can be placed in a 3-M copying machine as they are presented 
and a transparency produced in a few seconds for classroom use. An 
exception to this are the commercial transparencies. In these cases it 
is recommended that the leader write to the company indicated and order 
the commercially produced transparency. 

The leader is encouraged to make his own transparencies interpreting the 
specific emphasis that he wishes to make in the course. The following 
notes are some suggestions for those wishing to design their own 
transparencies . 

Transparency notes are given for many of the designs to help the leader 
explain and interpret them. No notes are given for those transparencies 
which cither seem self-explanatory, or for which adequate explanation is 
given in ihe summary sheet at the beginning of the section. 
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AID SUM-MARIE'S: TRANSPARENCIES 

Summary Sheet .Overhead Projector Transparencies 

IdeDti r % A J ____ . Relevant- 

fication , Title and Brief Annotation to Unit: 



' T-l ■ PERCENTAGE DISTREBUTION-OF MLS 
RESPONDENTS BY BACCALAUREATE 
MAJOR 1 # 1 
Shows percentage of MLS graduates in recent 
study who received Bachelors degrees in 
the humanities, social sciences, basic and 
applied sciences, education, and library science 

T-2 COURSES RECEIVING HIGHEST RANKINGS BY 

RESPONDENTS AND INTE RVIEWEES 1, 1 

Shows MLS librarians (GS 9 through 14) and top- 
level. administrators gave high priority to 
course in human relations out of 78 courses 
listed for possible inclusion in Post-MLS- 
program, acj^dihg to rec'ent survey, 

T-2 THE FLIGHT OF THE ISRAELITES 1. 12 

r % Displays, by means o£ a map, tho slow progress of 
the Israelites toward the Promised Land after 
39 years of traveling. After use of T-6, show V 

lap, \» 



again to illustrate, on the right side of the map, 
the rapid progress that was made possible 
through reorganization. 



T-4 DISORGANIZATION ~ .1.12 

Indicates, by -means of an organization chart, 
the reason for slow progress: Moses made all 
decisions* 

T-5 JETIIRO'S ADVICE AND COUNSEL TO MOSES 1, 12 

Offers solution to problem through proposed 
division of work* 
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Identi- 
fication 



Title and Brief Annotation 



Relevant 
to Unit 



T-6 ORGANIZATION 

Shows reorganization scheme, by means of 
an organization chart, which provides for 
division of work. • o 



1.12 



T-7 SPURT IN COLLEGE ENROLLMENT, 1940-1975 * 1.1441 
"TShows graphically the increases in .college 
enrollment, starting ^ith 1940 and projected 
through 1975. 



T-8 




EVOLUTION OF HUMAN RELATIONS 

MANAGEMENT ^- 1.148 

Chart which shows that contemporary human rela- 
tions ia an outgrowth of the history cf the search 
for philosophy, values, and 'techniques in the 
•management of workers in the work place. 



T-9 THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF PARTS IN A 

SYSTEM 1.14852 
Shows, by means of a diagram, the interdependence 
of variables in a system. 



T-10 SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS AND HUMAN RELATIONS 

PROBLEM SOLVING • » 1.14852 

Illustrates the concept that in handling of human 
problems the manager "must carefully analyze and 
evaluate the particular situation confronting him. 



T-ll THE DEVELOPMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
THOUGHT 

Shows by means of a chart the relative importance 
of the pattern of development of major schools of 
management thought. 

T-12 REQUISITE UNDERSTANDINGS OF THE PUBLIC 
SERVANT ^ , 
Chart illustrating the mix of abilities necessary 
as one rises in an organization. 



1.1 

(as a 

summary ) 



1. J 2153 
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Identi- 
fication 
— * 



Title and Brief Annotation 



Relevant 
to Unit: 



T-13 TRADITIONAL VERSUS HUMAN RELATIONS 
ASSUMPTIONS CONCERNING HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR 1.243 
Shows by means of a three column chart: (1) 
traditional assumptions about man in the work 
place; (2) modifications growing out of the 
disciplines of psychology, sociology, and^social 
psychology; (3) human relations assumptions 
regarding man in the work place, 

T-14 HIERARCHY OF NEEDS (MASLOW) 2. 22 

Illustrates Maslow ! s hierarchy of needs in 
pyramid form. 

T-15 PSYCHOGENIC NEEDS 2.22 
Shows Murray's concept of psychogenic 
needs. 

T-16 FRUSTRATIONS: EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL 2.23 
A cartoon representation of man with inner 
frustrations (worries, inhibitions, fears) 
and outer frustrations (problems imposed 
by the environment). 

'•-17 DISCIPLINE AS A FRUSTRATION 2. 23 

An artist's conception of what it feels like 
to be disciplined. 



T-18 MENTAL FIRST AID—LISTENING 

Cartoon representation of a person talking 
and another person listening to illustrate idea 
that listening to another person can be very 
helpful to that person. 



2.23 



T-19 AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 

Shows several aspects of aggression, and its 
relationship to punishment, frustration, and 
adjustment, in terms of a man who needs money 
and considers two ways of getting it. 
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Identi- Relevant 
fication Title and Brief Annotation to Unit 

T-20 EXCLUSION FROM THE GROUP AS 

PUNISHMENT . ' 2.25 

Shows in cartoon form a woman excluded from 

a group. Illustrates that an individual is a 

member of society. Everyone needs to feel 

accepted, to feel he or she is part of the work 

group. 

T-21 RELATION OF ANXIETY TO PHYSICAL PAIN 2.26 
Shows a worried person with a headache, to 
illustrate concept that anxiety often makes a 
person more susceptible to pain, and pain often 
makes a person more anxious* 

T-22 EXTERNAL .FORCES INFLUENCING THE LIBRARY 3. 1 
A diagrammatic representation of some of the 
external forces which shape the library organization. 

T-23 THE LIBRARY SYSTEM INTERACTING WITH 

THE ENVIRONMENT / 3. 1 

Illustrates by means of an input-output -feedback 
diagram the fact that an open system such as the 
libraiy organization interacts with its environment. 

ROLE EXPECTATIONS AND THEIR INTER- 
T-24 ACTIONS 3.1 
A diagrammatic representation of the interaction 
of role expectations from the formal organization, 
the informal work group, and the individual 
worker himself. 

T-25 INNER FORCES INFLUENCING LIBRARY 

EMPLOYEE 3.2 
Shows factors involved in thinking of the library 
employee as a whole person, as a system. 
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Identi- 
fication 



Title and Brief Annotation 



Relevant 
to Unit 



T-26 INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AFFECTING THE 

COMMUNICATION PROCESS . 3.2 
A symbolic representation of the concept that 
the .effectiveness of the message a person sends 
is not inherent in the message he releases. 

T-27 MESSAGE IN THE MIND OF THE SENDER VS. 

MESSAGE IN THE MIND OF THE RECEIVER 3.2 
Shows in symbolic foxm what happens to a 
message as it is transmitted and received by 
five different receivers. 

T-28 THE MANAGERS DILEMMA: CHOOSING A 

LEADERSHIP PATTERN 3.3 
A series of 13 transparencies on the subject 
of leadership: what is leadership, what forces 
influence the leader {in himself, in the group 
and in the situation), what are the objectives 
of the leader. 

T-29 RANGE OF LEADERSHIP BEHAVIOR 3.3 
A chart showing the range of leadership behavior 
from leader-controlled to work group-centered. 

T °>0 RELATION OF GOAL-SEEKING BEHAVIOR TO 

OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE PURPOSES 3.3 
Diagram indicating the place of nonlogical 
attitudes in the conduct of an employee. 



T-31 WIFE OR MOTHER-IN-LAW ? 4. 1 

Shows picture of young woman, picture of old hag, 
and ambiguous drawing in which both can be seen. 

T-32 ARROWHEAD ILLUSION 4. 1 

Shows two vertical lines of the same length, 
although B appears longer than A. 
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^Identi 
fication 



Brief Title and Annotation 



Relevant 
to Unit: 



T-33 BOOK ILLUSION 4. 1 

Shows picture of book from tw.o perspectives* 
The spine is the same size in both although 
it appears much smaller in the right-hand 
figure ♦ 

» 

T-34 VERTICAL-HORIZONTAL ILLUSION 4.1 
Shows example of vertical-horizontal Illusion. 

T-35 PARALLEL LINES ILLUSION 4. 1 

Shows how two parallel vertical lines can appear • 
somewhat bowed in opposite directions 



T-36 LAMP POST ILLUSION 
> Although the two lamp posts are actually the 
same size, the one in the distance appears 
much larger and taller. 



4.1 



T-37 PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE 

Shows effect of previous experience upon percep- 
tion of distance. 



4.1 



T-38 AMBIGUOUS LIBRARY SCENE 

A sketchy scene , details to be filled in by 
individual observers. 



4.1 



T-39 AMBIGUOUS LIBRARY SCENE 

A sketchy scene , details to be filled in by 
individual observers. 



4.1 



T-40 AMBIGUOUS LIBRARY SCENE 

A sketchy scene, details to be filled in by 
individual observers. 



4.1 



T-41 AMBIGUOUS LIBRARY SCENE 

A sketchy scene, details to be filled in by 
individual observers. 



4.1 
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Jdenti- JRe levant 
fication Title and Brief Annotation to Unit: 

T-42 SYMBOLS 4,f 
A chart showing- a series of riew symbols 
substituted for the niufibers 1-10. The first 
of a series of transparencies (T-42 through . 
T-47) which are designed to bemused 
together. 

T-43 FIRST PROBLEM 4. 1 

Presents a multiplication problem using the 
* new .symbols. 

* 

T-44 SOLUTION TO FIRST PROBLEM . 4. 1 

The answer is presented in the new symbols, 

T-45 SECOND PROBLEM 4. 1 

Presents another multiplication problem 
using the new symbols, 

T-46 THE CLUE 4.1 
Shows the relationship between the new symbols 
and the familiar symbols {Arabic numbers), 

T-47 SOLUTION TO SECOND PROBLEM 4. 1 

Shows solution to second problem using new 
symbols. 

T-48 MCGREGOR'S THEORY OF MOTIVATION IN 

THE WORK PLACE 4. 25 

Shows most basic emphases of Theory X and 
Theory Y assumptions and their consequences 
on managerial behavior, 

T-49 A COMPARISON OF THE TRADITIONAL AND 

EMERGING MANAGEMENT STYLES 4. 25 

Shows in cartoon form some differences in 
traditional and more modern management styles 
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Identi- « Relevant 

fication Title and Brief Annotation to Unit: 



T-50 DYNAMIC CONTRAST BETWEEN TRADITIONAL 

aND EMERGING SUPERVISORY STYLES 4. 25 

Shows in diagram form some differences in 
traditional and more modern management styles. 

T-51 SIMPLIFIED OUTLINE OF LIKERT 

CONTINUUM CHART • 4. 26 

Lists in simplified chart form the 8 organizational 
variables presented in Likert's "PrcjfUefi-cff 
Organizational Characteristics M 



T-52 CONTINUUM ON LEADER SHIP PROCESSES 4. 26 

Shows the degree of confidence and tru&t as 
presented in Systems 1 through 4, as identified 
by Likert. 



T-53 CONTINUUM ON GROUP DECISION MAKING 4.26 
Shows the extent of group decision making, 
as presented in Systems 1 through 4, 
as identified by Likert. 



T-54 CONTINUUM ON MULTIPLE OVERLAPPING 

GROUP STRUCTURE 4. 26 

Shows the concept of overlapping group structure 
as presented in Systems \ through 4, 
as identified by Likert. 



T-55 LINKING PIN 4.26 
Diagram to illustrate Likert's "linking-pin 11 
concept. 
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Identi ~ Relevant 
foation Title and Brief Annotation - to Unit: 

T-56 HERZBERG'S MbTIVATORS AND 

DISSATISFIERS «• 4.27 

Chart showing the distinction between « 
Herzberg's Motivators (content job factors) 
and Dissatisfiers (hygiene factors in the 
job context). 



T-57 ' FACTORS AFFECTING JOB ATTITUDES AS 

REPORTED BY PARTICIPANTS ^ 4.27 
A blank chart showing motivators and dis- 
satisfiers on which results of participant 
survey can be plotted. 

T-58 THE SELECTION DECISION / 4>2 9 

Chart illustrating four possible consequences 
of each selection decision, 
according to Gellerman 



T-59 THE MANAGERIAL GRID 4.3 
The Managerial Grid chart as developed by 
Blake and Mouton. 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 
PRODUCTION NOTES; 



Materials: * 

8 x 11-1/4" clear acetate sheets 

clear ground/black image acetate to be run through Thermofax 

machine 
cardboard frames 
self-adhering colored sheets 

india ink (special formula to be used on film — regular will crack and 

peel) 
X-Acto knife #1 

Assortment of lettering and drawing pens 
small (e.g. , #1) red sable brush 

standard drafting equipment, i.e., drawing board, t -square, ruling pen, 
ruling pen, etc. 

*specifics, such as size of acetate and frames, may differ slightly with 
company 

The project also had access to a large-type typewriter and a 
Thermofax machine. 



As the project planned to create quite a few transparencies, the first 
logical step was to draw a planning grid to help speed production. The 
inside measurements of the cardboard frames used, and therefore the 
outside measurements of the transparencies and of the grid, were 7 M x 
-9 3/8". The grid was filled in with lines 1/4 M apart, and with colored 
lines dividing the whole into eights. (We used the l/4 ,f interval because 
we have a large type typewriter that types lines exactly that far apart.) 
All liaes were drawn heavily with india ink, so they would be visible 
through .paper. 

After the grid was complete, we could easily plan a transparency by 
taping a piece of paper over it and drawing the design (including all the 
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Production Notes (Continued) 

overlays) on it, using the guide lines to center and Space the material 
and to keep verticals and horizontals true. The next step depended on 
the type of lettering planned. If the typewriter were to be used, the 
material was first typed on a sheet of paper and run through the Therm- 
ofax machine to produce a clear transparency with black letters. This 
was then taped in place over the drawing. The other alternative was to 
tape a clear sheet in place and hand letter the wording directly on it. 
In either case the first frame of the drawing could now be filled in with 
lines and color. 

Every transparency developed for this course used some color tp attract 
the eye. Self-adhering colored sheets were laid over the areas to be 
colored; the desired shapes, which showed through from the planned 
drawing, were traced with the X-Acto knife, and the excess pieces of 
color around them lifted away. Blacked out areas were either filled in 
with ink if they were small, or with pieces of masking tape. 

After everything planned for Frame 1 was finished, the transparency Was 
centered in a frame and taped in from the back. If overlays were planned, 
the framed transparency was then repositioned over the drawing, and the 
entire assemblage taped into place* 

Overlays were used extensively, but as more than four proved awkward 
to handle, we generally limited them to that'number. We set up an 
order: #1 was mounted to the left^of the frame, #2 to the right, etc. , so 
the user would eventually know where to find each one without having to 
hunt for it. Mechanically, they were easy to produce. A fresh sheet 
of acetate, or a thermafaxed sheet, was placed on top of the frame and 
taped into position with hinge tape along one edge only. We found when 
we had more than one overlay it was necessary not to overlap the edges 
too exactly or the edge of one might get caught in. the hinge tape of 
another. If that did happen, however, it was always possible to trim the 
caught edge slightly, eliminating the problem. 

In the descriptions of transparencies, the first sheet produced will be 
designated Frame 1, the first overlay Overlay 1, etc. The contents of 
each will be listed. 
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TRANSPARENCY NO'l'ES: 

T-l PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MLS 

RESPONDENTS BY BACCALAUREATE MAJOR 

USE: 

f 

In a recent study by Kortendick and Stone* regarding the self-perceived 
needs of practicing librarians and the educational needs of librarians 
as perceived by top-level library administrators, one of the underlying 
problems facing the profession today was found to be' lack of skill in the 
area of library management and administration. The study showed that 
the educational background of the librarians participating, in the study had 
not provided adequate knowledge on which they could draw to help them 
deal effectively with the use and development of human resources found 
in libraries today. 

Although 63 per cent of the librarians participating in the study were in 
administrative positions, only three of them had an undergradute degree 
in administration or management, and only one had a Master's degree in 
this area. t 

It was found that of those who participated in the study, 41% of the bac- 
calaureate degrees wfere in the humanities and arts; 29% were in the 
social sciences; 11% in basic and applied sciences; 7% in education; 3% 
in library science; and 9% did not specify a major field. 

The findings relative to baccalaureate major of librarians in the Korten- 
dick and Stone study are similar to those found in other studies of MLS 
librarians. For example, in the study by Schiller 2 of college and uni- 
versity librarians, it was found that 49% had received their degree in 
the humanities; 27% had received their degree in the social sciences; 
7% in the basic and applied sciences; 8% in education, 5% in library 
science, and 5% were not specified. 

These two studies also showed similar percentages relative to the number 

^-James J. Kortendick and Elizabeth W. Stone, Job Dimensions 
and Educational Needs in Librarianship (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1971), pp.75, 88. 

2 Anita R. Schiller, Characteristics of Professional Personnel in 
College and University Libraries (Urbana, 111. : Library Reserach Center, 
University of Illinois, 1968), * ED 020 766 
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T-l (Continued) 



of people supervised by librarians. In the Kortendick and Stone sbdy it 
was found that 31 % of the MLS librarians were supervising more than 
5 people as compared to 26% in the Schiller study. Both studies found 
that 8% of the librarians in their respective studies supervised 20 or 
more people. 

* 

Kortendick and Stone found that of the male MLS librarians 28% super- 
vised more than 10 people, as compared to a 26% finding in the Schiller 
study. Kortendick and Stone found that 13% of the women In their survey 
supervised over 10 people as compared to 11% of the women in the * 
Schiller study who supervised over 10 people. * 



1 Kortendick and Stone, op. eit.,p. 89. 
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« 

COURSES RECEIVING HIGHEST RANKINGS BY - x 
RESPONDENTS AND INTERVIEWEES 


Course Titles 


Question- 
naire Re- 
. spondents 

(GS 9-14) 


Interviewees 
(GS 15-up) 


Automation of Library Processes 


1 


. 3 


Information Retrieval Systems 


2 


19 


Information Processing on Computers 


* 

3 


12 


Administration of the SoGciai 
Federal Library 


4 


38 


Administrative Policies and Practices 


5 


2 


Human Relations in Library 
Administration 


6 


. 1 


G-eneral Management 


8 


3 


Policy Formation and Decision 
Makinq in Library Organizations 


53 


3 


Communication Theory and Processes 


V, 

• 17 


7 


t 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 

T-2 COURSES RECEIVING HIGHEST RANKINGS BY 

RESPONDENTS AND INTERVIEWEES 

USE: 

This transparency is designed to show the high priority given to study of 
human relations in a recent survey by Kortendick and Stone. 1 In the 
study the 365 library respondents (Grades 9 through 14) were identified 
as the respondents and top-level library administrators (GS 15 and up) 
were designated as interviewees. Thus it is seen that out of 78 courses 
listed for possible inclusion in Post-MLS programs, the respondents 
ranked a course in human relations in Libraxy Administration in sixth 
place, while the top-level administrators* (interviewees) rankec^fche ' 
course as the most important educational need at the post-rnaster's level. 
All of the tpp-level administrators thought it important that such a course 
be offered — the only course that all the top -level administrators agreed 
upon as a needed offering at the post-MLS level. v a 

/ 




1 James J. Kortendick and Elizabeth W. Ston6, Job Dimensio ns 
and Educational Needs in Librarianship (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1971), p.211. 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 

T-3 THE FLIGHT OF THE ISRAELITES 

USE: 

This transparency, and th6 next three, are based on verses 25 and 26 of 
the 18th Chapter of Exodus. Together they illustrate in cartoon fashion 
that the basic management concepts are as old as civilization itself. 1 

The Old Testament describes the problems of Moses in leading the 
children of Israel out of bondage from Egypt. In faqt, as depicted in 
T-3, it took the Israelites 39 years to reach Elath because of wandering 
aimlessly about. 

After the use of T-6, T-3 should be shown again to illustrate, on the 
right side of the map (preferably by means of an overlay) the rapid 
progress that was made possible through reorganization. 

PRODUCTION NOTES; 

Frame 1: Title, all drawings and comments except those 
listed in Overlay 1. 



Overlay 1: Paragraph continuation starting, "but after reorganization. . 
"U" shaped group of figures extending from Elath to 
Promised Land. 



^Source: T-3 through T-6 are adapted from Ernest Dale, 
Organization: An Outline of the Subject with Illustrations and 
Reference s (New York: By the Author, 1960), pp. 7-11. Used 
with permission of the author. 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 



T-4 DISORGANIZATION L 

i 

USE: 

Through this period of wandering aboiu, Moses was sorely taxed, for 
everyone came *x> ask him how to solve various problems, and he was 
overwhelmed. l. t% i transparency depicts, by means of an organization 
chart, the reason for the slow progress: Moses made all decisions 
himself. 



PRODUCTION NOTES: 



Frame 1: All blocks outlined, connecting lines drawn, 
one arrow in center drawn. 
All titles in place, all faces appearing as round 
circles (features to appear in overlays), and all 
hats drawn. 

Moses - Leader, features drawn on face. 

Overlay 1: Second level, education, etc. Moses on each. 
Features on faces of each. 
Second arrow in center. 



Overlay 2: Third Level, Farming, etc. 

Moses on each, facial features of each 
Third arrow in center. 

Overlay 3: Fourth Level, Travel, etc. 

Moses on each, facial features 
Fourth Arrow in canter 

Note. Use spot coloring on this — on hats, possibly on faces, e, g, 
red on the lower ones. 



i Source: T-3 through T-6 are adapted from Ernest Dale, 
Organization: An Outline of the Subject with Illustration:? i\ 1 
References (New York: By th2 Author, 1960), pp. 7-11. Used with 
permission of the author. 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 

T-5 JETHRO'S ADVICE AND COUNSEL TO MOSES 1 

USE: 

Speaking to Jethro (his father-in-law) about this problem, Moses was 
advised to divide the people up into groups with a leader for each group. 
These leaders would then report to Moses. Thus the solution to the 
problem is proposed division of work. fi 

PRODUCTION NOTES; 

Fi'ame 1: Title, 1 figures in color without Jethro's arm, 
clear background 

Overlay 1: Organization chart in silhouette 
Jethro's arm 
blacked out areas 

Note: We blacked out title on second frame of our, making the 
transparency a little more dramatic. 



/ 



Source: T~3 through T-6 arc adapted from Ernest Dale, 
Organization: An Outline of the Subject with Illustrations and References 
(New York: By the Author, I960), pp. 7-11. Used with permission of 
the author. 
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Orymzatm 



THE LEADER 
MOSES 



I 



Organization 
Counsel-Jethro 



ASSISTANT 
LEADER 
AARON 



RULER OF 
1,000'S 



Staff Manager 
Solomon 



Labor Al- 
location 



Protec- 
tion 
Planning 



tions. 



RULER OF 
1,000'S 



| RULER OF 
I 1,000'S 



i 








Ruler of 




Ruler of 




Ruler of 


100's 




100 


*s 




100's 








Ju 



Ruler 
of 50's 



R. 

of- 
10*s 



R. 
of 
10's 



Rulec 
of 50's 



R. 
of 
10's 



R. 
of 
10's 



R. 
of 
10's 



R 
of 

10's 



R. 
of 
10's 



ft. 
of 

10't 



R. 




R. 


of 




of 


10's 




10's 



THE RESULT OF REORGANIZE TION: 
DELEGATION AND ACCOMPLISHMENT OF GOAL 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES; 
T-6 ORGANIZATION 
USE: 

Following the scheme suggested by Jethro, the chart illustrates the ' 
groups of 1, 000, 100, 50, and 10. Thus the result of reorganization : 
division of work and delegation of authority, and accomplishment of the 
goal — reaching the Promised ^Land. 

PRODUCTION NOTES: 

Title: Organization: The Result of Reorganization: 
Delegation and Accomplishment of Goal 

Frame 1: Entire figure 

The Leader Moses ~ red 
All other blocks — yellow 



Source: T-3 through T-6 are adapted from Ernest Dale, 
Organization: An Outline of the Subject with Illustrations and Refere nces 
^ (New York: By the Author, 1960), pp. 7-11. Used with permission of 
— * the author. * / 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 

T-7. SPURT IN COLLEGE ENROLLMENT, 1940-1975 

USE: 

This transparency shows the increases in college enrollment starting 
with 1940 and projected through 1975. 

1940 enrollment — 1.5 million 

1960 enrollment — 3.2 million 

1975 enrollment estimate ~ 6. 5 million 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 

T-8 EVOLUTION OF HUMAN RELATIONS MAN/ GEMENT 

USE: 

This transparency is suggested for showing that contemporary human 
relations is an outgrowth of the history of the search for philosopty , 
values, and techniques in the management of workers in the work 
place. 

PRODUCTION NOTES: ( 

Frame 1: . Total 

Spot color some of the signs* 
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THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF PARTS IN A SYSTEM 



Source: Lawrence J. Henderson, Pareto's General 
Sociology , Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1955 p. 56. .Reprinted with permission. 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 



T-9: , THE INTERDEPENDENCE' OJ5) PARTS JN A SYSTEM 

USE : ' 

As indicated £y the title of the course, Human Resources in the labrary 
System,^ the library^ thought <rf in terms of a system in which all parts 
affect all other parts. Every ackon has effects throughout the .system 
because all parts, human and non-ikum&n, are linked. 

Writing as early as 1935 Henderson states: "The interdependence of the 
variables in a system is one of the widest inductions from experience' 
that we possess; or we may alternatively regard it as the definition of a 
system." 1 

f 

Henderson presented the diagram which is shown in the transparency and 
used it as an example of the interdependence of the variables in. a 
system. In explanation of his cjiagram Henderson wrote: 

, r/ " 

The four rigid bodies A, B, C, and D are fastened to a 
framework a, b, q f d by the elastic bands 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
5. A, B, C, arid D are joined one to another by the elastic 
bands 6, 7, 8, 9; and 10. Here the conditions of statical 
equilibrium can be worked out mathematically, or deter- 
mined empirically by introducing spring-balances into the 
bonds 1, 2, 10, and reading the balances. 

Now imagine the point of attachment of 5 on the frame to 
be moving toward b, all other points of attachment re- 
maining unchanged. What will happen ? Consider A. There 
will be action <n A by the path 5, 9, by the path 5, 8, 10 
and by the path 5,8,7, 6. But in each case these actions 
do not tease at A, just as they do not previously cease at D. 
The first, for example, continues along the path 10, 8, and 
so back to 5. If we try to think of all this as cause and 

"~ 1 Lawrence J, Henderson, Pareto's General Sociology (Cambridge, 
Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1955), p. 56. Reprinted with permission. 
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T-9 (Continued) ■ • . - ' ■ ' < - 

effect we must inevitably reach a state of confusion. 1 

^ If we let A represent the individuals in the organi^att^fB the formal . . 
organisation, Cthe informal oVganization, and Dtl^e physical environ- 
ment of the work situation and .the large square the total libr.ary system, 

# and the solid lines the jftnking processes (communication, decisions, 
balancfc and control), we have a representation or over-all model^f 
a library system. If the model is constructed so that the parts are 
movable, it is easy to demonstrate graphically that a change in paijt of 
the 'system causes repercussions in other partsNrf the system. 



PRODUCTION NOTES: 

Frame 1: ,Every thing pictured. 



As the j>oint of the transparency was/ to illustrate the effects moving 
one of several connected bodies would have on the others, it was neces- 
sary to make the parts movable. The construction methods the project • 
used follow: • ' * . 

The entj^e figure was first drawn in black and white to size v The back- 
ground pfece of acetate was , then taped in place on top. Parts A - D, 
outside lines a - d, arid internal lines, 1 - 10, were all constructed of 
self -adhering colored acetate: in each case/two pieces of the adfetate 
were stuck sticky side together to create a single non-sticking piece of 
plastic. The outside lines (red), were cut longer than shown and about 
l/4 !! wide. The circles and triangle were cut to size from blue, green 
and 4 red sheets. The shapes^ere taped in place and marked Wherever 
^an internal line intersected them,j then were punched with a common 
round-hole puimh,, and retaped. The internal lines were cut from yellow 
and were shaped so theij^ e*nds would be large enough to accommodate 
a slit or hole which would(coniiect f with the punched holes in the circles 
and triangle. f- 

^ 3Q3 



j 




Ttbid. , pp. 13-14. 
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T-9 (Continued)' 

PRODUCTION 'NOTES (Continued)' 

Connecting the parts/was facilitated by their being made of two pfeces 
of self -adhering material. To attach an internal connector to one of , 
the figures, we oeeled the two pides.of the figure apart in the vicinty 'of 
one of its puncjied holes and made a cut into the hole from one side on 
one piece, fr,om,thfe other side on the other piece. 

/ ■ v - v 



/ 
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cats 



It was then possible to maneuver the connecting piece into place, ' 
threading one side of the figure at a time into the connector" s h&le, then 
readherlng the .figure's two sides. x After all Eternal connections were ' 
made; the red outside lines were threaded through parts 1-5, and 
were taped down immediately outside corners a, b, c, and d. Whatever 
«t>a<Je remained between the outside edge of the figure and the' outside 
edge of the transparency was blacked out with masking tape, and an 
area below the square ytaa also blacked out leaving space, however, for 
the title and source* to be printed. 
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Influence 
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Relations 
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Solving 
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Environ- 
mental 
Influences 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: *'.'*. 

: ~ ■. \ 

T-10 : SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS AND HUMAN .RELATIONS 

PROBLEM SOLVING, ' • . ' 

• < i s 

USE: • 

This transparency is useful in suggesting approaches that should be 
considered in handling problems in any given situation-. / 

Scott suggest s several questions which'fornf a usable guide io, situational 
analysis: 

Questions to Focus the Analysis 
v What is the problem? - ^ 
Who Is involved in the problem # 

*Is ilt a problem of individual motivation, or collective (group) 
behavior? 

Questions to Ask About the Employee and Yourself 
What are the employee's attitudes and motivjs in this case ? 
Are the attitudes of the employee self -generated or have they 
1 k resulted primarily from the influence of his associates 
on the job ? 

How, do I feel about the employee's motives and attitudes ? 
-Questions-tcrAslrabout^ 



What factors on the job sftuation are important to the problem' 
p other^than the employee's attitudes and motives and his fellow 

workers ? (Fq>r example, supervision, the physical conditions 

of the job.) 

• How does company policy affect the problems and ttfe decisions 
which "may be rendered to solv£ the problems ? 
Will^any outside organizations, affect the problem ? '(For example, 
a union; other companies; professional associations.) 1 

*■ , * ■ 

The transparency sums upathese questions and serves as a reminder of 
the many variables that need to be considered in problem solving. 



• William G. Scott, Human Relations in Management: A Behavioral 
Science Approach (Homewood, Illinois : Richard D. Irwin, 1962), p. 46. 
Reprinted fdfh permission of the publisher , * 
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Industrial Engineering 
F. , Taylor 

F. Gilbreth 



1900 



1910 



\ 

1920 



1930 



1940 



1950. 



1960 



Rough sketch of partial contents-6f transparency available from The 

Lansford Publishing Company. In the original, examples of many important 
figures from each school of management, are listed in chronological 
position (in addition to Taylor and Gilbreth who are included here). 
For ordering information, see page,^k3. 

*' 
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' TRANSPARENCY NOTES: ' 

T-ll: THE DEVELOPMENT -OF MANAGEMENT THOUGHT 

USE: • • 

This tfgnsparency is useful in summarizing the development o£ manage- 
ment thought (Unit 1.1). As it includes some schools of thought not 
developed In the Study Guide it broadensthe scope of the material pre- 
sented there. * * . * . 

The horizontal scale represents a time axis covering the period from 
1900-1960. The vertical distance % each of the bands indicates the 
relative importance of the different schools 'of thought at particular 
moments in time. * < ' ^P* 

It should be pointed out that many leaders in management and organiza- 
tion theory have contributed to m<?re than one school of thought.. In thte 
'transparency persons 'have been listed only in those areas in which they 
have made their best known contributions. - 

The following are some observations concerning each of the schools of 
thought represented in the transparency. 

Industrial Engineering. This school of thought has, alsQjbe'en 
identified as "Scientific Management. " The "father 11 of this school was 
Frederick Taylor, who was trained as an engineer and focussed his 
attention on production efficiency. Specific techniques which received 

SOURCE NOTE: * This transparency is one of a commercially prp- 
duced series entitled, "W 006 Transparencies on Behavioral Aspects of 
Management* M Its specific identification number in the series is 
W-0-06-07. This transparency was prepared by Dick J. Wassenaar of 
San Jose State College and it, along with others in the series, can be 
ordered frotfi The Lansford Publishing Company, 2516 Lansford Avenue, 
San Jose, California 9&125. Titles of others in the series are: McGregor 1 
Theory X and Y;' How Human Needs Can be Satisfied On and Off the Job; 
Herzberg's Motivators and Dissatisfters; Alternative Leadership Patterns; 
Contrasting Authoritarian and Participative Management Philosophies. 
Printed with permission of the publisher. 
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much* attention from Taylor and his followers include motion and time 
studies, production planning and control, plant layout, wage incentives, 
aild personhel management. Taylor formulated the first principles of i 
scientific management and was an advocate of the use of the exception 
pr^ciple. » 

Gilbreth and his wife are known for their extensive work in the area of 
time and motion study and H. Emerson stressed, in particular, efficiency 
engineering and the principles of efficiency* ' * . \ 

Although Scientific Management has made important contributions, its„ 
relative importance has been declining since the 19£0s. A major reason 
for this decline was the neglept of the human aspects of organizations „ 
and the strong engineering orientation of many of the leaders bT~thIs 
school of thought. * 

1 * 

2. The Management Process Schoolr This school of thought builds 
a theory of management around the process and functions involved in 
managing; it tries to establish a conceptual framework for thg management 
process and identify the principles underlying this process. 

Henry Fayol was the originator of this approach to management thinking. 
He developed the first complete theory of management, formulated the 
essential functions of management, and recognized the need for manage- 
ment training. It is often said that Fayol viewed the organization from _ 
* the- top down, whereas Taylor looked at the organization from the bottom 
Upwards. t 

3. Human Relations and Organizational .Behavior School. The human 
aspects of .organizations were largely neglected until Elton Mayo began 
his now famous .sociological studies #he beat known of these include the 
Western Electric's Hawfhdrne (Studies). 

Since the 1930 f s,this school of thought has ^rown dramatically and 



, " ^ Although not indicated in the transparency, it should be noted 

that H. Koontz and C. O'Donnell have been significant contributors 'to 
this school during the post World War II period. 
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includes such well-known names as R, Likert, D. McGregor, and 
F. Herzberg. ; 

4. Quantitative School, This is another area of management thought 
which has been gaining in significance over the past 40 years. Starting 
with contributors such as H. F. Dodge, H. G. Romig and W. A. Shewhart 
(who developed statistics— and particularly sampling techniques— as 
powerful management tools), this school gained rapidly in iirjaortance. 
Today many quantitative tools are available to the manage r'and 
Quantitative Analysis is taught in most modern business schools. 



5. Managerial Economics and Managerial Accounting Schools. 
These schools of thought apply principles and tilling .de_velop,ecL i in.non- 
management fields to management problems. Thij3 inter-disciplinary 
exchange of ideas and study has made important contributions to the 
development of airfields of study involved.> Today the importance of 
managerial ac&ounting, for example, is generally recognized. ' 
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T-12: - * REQUISITE UNDERSTANDINGS OF THE PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

One of- the requirements for an effective manager is to provide oppor- 
tunities for subordinates to gfow and develop. An organization which , 
has a cciicern for tte career growth of the employee needs to realize 
the overlays of concepts and skills that are necessary for an employee 
to have beyond -his initial grounding in a substantive field. These added 
overlays are represented in'-the horizontal dimension: capacity for work 
direction; understanding^ other functions of the ^oirganization; under- 
standing the environment vjithin which the organization operates; under- 
standing the executive role. The verticaTdimension'on the left repre- 
sents the career span of ar. individual in public service.- 
* < 

It suggests that the new professional brings to hia job qjibatantive know- 
ledge, but after a few years he will be assigned to posts that require 
areas of understanding that were of no significance jto him during his 
first year s. Somehow? he must acquire a solid understanding of the 
processes* of work direction. Thus , as the individual mfoves up the 
vertical dimension of the organization he needs occasions /or learning 
the new^ overlays of knowledge and skills expected; he also needs to 
substitute the new for the obsolescent in his field of substantive know- 
ledge. The question is: How. best to provide for this training for 
career growth in libraries ? % > 

I 

The chart is an adaptation of a chart given by Fayol in his classic 
General and Industrial Management as paraphrased by John J. Corson/ 



1 Henrir Fayol, General and Industrial Management (LondonN 
Sir Is aa!c Pitman and Sons, 1939), p. 10. * 

2 John J. Corson, "Equipping Men for Career Growth h( the 
Public Serviced Public Administration Review , £3:l-9 t May, 1963. 
See also: John J. Corson, Men Near the Top: Filling Key Posts in the 
Federal Service (Baltimore, Md. : The Johns Hopkins Press, 1966), 
pp. 144-161. 
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Corson's answer to the problem of tfecessary training for full career 
growth is training in schools to enable the Individual at each successive, 
stage in his career to acquire the additional understandings that he 
then needs for his job responsibilities^ ^ 
* * 
A closely related prg/sentation of this same general concept ia developed 
in Katz's now classic article "Skills of an Effective Administrator, " in 
the Jamjary-February 1955 Harvard Business Review . 1 Katz emphasizes 
that while providing training in human factors the fact that the manager 
has other vital development needs may be overlooked, especially the con- 
ceptual side of the manager's-job. According to Katz three fundamental 
things happen as a manager ^moves up "in the organization; 

1. Human factors are important in all managerial jobs. What changes 

f is the character of the. human probleifis. The inter-personal contacts 
are quite different at the top administrative level than they are at 
the first level of supervision. 

2. The technical or subject-matter side of 'the job becomes less impor- 
tant, because the higher up the manager goes the more he has to use 
the combined and coordinated skills and knowledge of specialists and 
his own specialized knowledge becomes less important to him as a 
decision maker. 

3. On the other hand, the conceptual side of the job becomes more vital 
the higher the manager rises in the organization. The conceptual 
side of the job refers to the thinking essential for broad, long-range 
planning and sophisticated decision making. It is important thSt% t\\e 
top level administrator have,! a keen appreciation of the many external 
forces which influence the organization and which need to influence his 
decisions. He has reference to such forces as the technological, 
economic, political,, social, cultural, demographic, environmental, 
etc. 



iRobert L. Katz, "Skills of an Effective^Adminis^ator, " 
Harvard Business Review , 33:33-42, January -February, 1955. 
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' T-13 : TRADITIONAL VERSUS HUM^f RELATIONS 

* ASSUMPTIONS CONCERNING HUMAJ^gHAVIQR 1 

USE: ' ' I *' . ' \ * \ • 

The assumptions that management hplds a^out human nature affect 
Managerial strategy. The sef of assumptions whicli conceives of man 
as primarily motivated by his social needs is often referred to in the 
literature as the social model of man. .The social man assumptions 
highlighted in this transparency are : \ ' jw* 

— Good'human relations practice is grounded in an interdisciplinary 



approach to problem solving. 



• * / 

\4 I 



— Man is diversely motivated; this assumption is in opposition to th6 

assumption in the rational-economic model, which assumes that man 
^ is primarily, motivated by economic inbentives. '~ 

• ■ . /. 

— Managers can be trained in human\ relations skills. 

. \ 

— Man is not always logical; 'he often behaves non-logic ally. 

— The work sittfatioiHs a social system/ 

7-Man has various ro^es in the work situation; two are basic — 
(1) the job-oriented role and (2) the informal gsoup^orientefr role. 

—Participation in decision making tends tp increase productivity. 

At , 

— Teamwork, which includes agreement on goals, is an important 
element for? organizational health an)} survival. 

* \ 

—Communication channels must be kept open* 

^— ...... • 



, ^-Adapted frbm: William G. Scott,. Human Relations in Manage- 
ment: A Behavioral Science 'Approach (Homewood, Illinois: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc. 1962), p. 56. ^ Printed with permission. 
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T-14 



* • HIERARCHY OF HUMAN N EEDS 

" \ 

"A want that is satisfied is no longer a want. The organism 

is dominated and its behavior organized only by unsatisfied 
needs. " £ 



Source: Maslow, A.H. "A Theory of Human Motivation, 
Psychological Review, 40:370-96, 1943. 

/ 

: / 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 

,< i 

T-14: HIERARCHY OF NEEDS (MASLOW) 

USE: 

This transparency is useful in showing the various levels of \notivation 
in Maslow's conceptualization of motivation, based on a hierarchy of 
needs . Maslow takegffche position that a "lower need must be filled 
before the higher need emerge. " x • 



?, Maslow f s theory of human motivation is the most widely taught view of 
motivation in North American business schools and provides the theore- 
' tieal framework for much organization theory, * 

PRODUCTION NOTES: . ^ - vP' t 

JFrame 1: ft Title, Quotation , Sourc6 

; rBlack area surrounding triangle 
Bottom Stratum: Physiological Needs 

Overlay' 1: Safety Needs \ ft 

Kim 

Overlay 2; Love Needs p . * ' ' .\ 
Overlay 3: Esteem Needs - . 

Overlay 4; Self^ActuaUzatibn 

Note: As each stratum was colored, we did not actually draw the 
lines between them as shown in this black and white 
representation. 

t / 

' * ^-Source; A. H. Maslow, ff A Theory of Human Motivation, ,f 
Psychological Review , 40:370-396, July „ 1943. f 
~ z Joe' Kelly, Organizational Behaviour (Homewood, Illinois: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., and the Dorsey Press, 1969), : p\ 176. % * 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 

< 1 
T-15: PSYCHOGENIC NEEDS J( 

t, 

USE: 

This transparency is useful in distinguishing Murray's Primary 
(Viscerogenic) or physiological needs, from liis-category which he 
categorized as Secondary (psychogenic) needs. 

In the psychogenic group he listed those needs which he described as de- 
pendent upon and derived from the primary (viscerogenic) needs. 

He felt the psychogenic needs were not fundamental, biological drives, 
•though some might be innate. , 

;o elaborate on the psychogenic group which are only presented in the 

Murray lists the needs that, pertain chiefly to actions associated with 
inanimate objects as: ' 

(1) acquisition (to gain possessions andjproperty; to work for money or 
goods); (2) conservation (need to collect, repair, clean and preserve 
things); (3) orderliness (the need to arrange and organize objects); (4) 
retention (the need to retain possession of things, to be economical or 
frugal); (5) construction (the need to'lsuild). * * 

His items relative to needs expressing ambition, \yill powa^ design , 
for accomplishment and^restige include: (6) superiogity^^e need to 
excel), (7) achievement (the need to overcome obstacles, the exercise 
power, to strive to do something difficult as well or as quickly as pos 1 - 
sible), (8) recognition (the need to cause praise from ct hers, to demand 
respect), (9)/exhibition (the need for self --dramatization, to shock or 
thrill others JVJ[10), inviolency (the need to remain inviolate, to prevent 
a depreciation of self-respect, to preserve one 1 ? good name), (11) 
avoidance of inferiority (the need to avoid failure, ridicule or shame), 
(12) defensiveness (the need to defend oneself against accusations ofc 
blame, the need to justify one 1 s actions), (13) counteraction (the need 
to overcome by restriving and retaliating). 

^IJased on: Henry A. Murray, Jr. and others, Explorations in 
Personality (New York, Oxford University Press, 1938), p. 80-83. 
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' S 
Under the category "Needs having to do with human power-verted, 
resisted, or yielded to, " Mun&y includes:* (14)* dominance (the neeid 
influence or control others), (15) deference (the need to admire and 
willingly follow a superior), (16), similance (the need to emulate others, 
to s^gree and believe), (17) autonomy (the need to strive for independence), 
(18) contrariness (the need to act differently from others, to be unique, 
to take the opposite side). 

< ' K 

The category, "Needs having to do withjnjuringot&efs or oneself" 
includes: (19) aggression (the need to assault or injure another, to be- 
little, h^rjn, or maliciously ridicule, a person), (20) abasement (the 
need to depreciate oneself, the need to accept punishment and comply), 
(21) the avoidance of Ttiame .(the need to avoi<^ criticism or "blame, or 
punishment by inhibiting unconventional impulses and obeying th^ rules 
or law, to be well behaved)/ * f 

"Needs^ having to do with affection between people" includes (22)-3ffiliatioi} 
(the need to form friendships and associations! with others), (23) rejec- 
tion (the need to exclude, to ignore, or discriminate against others),. 
(24) nuturance (the need to nourish, aid, or help others), (25^succ9rancs 
(the need to seek sympathy, or protection, to be dependent upon others 

His final category of psychogenic needs includes additional socially 
relevant ^needs, as follows: (26) rilay (the need to relax, amuse pneself, 
to seek entertainment), (27) cognizance (the need to explore, to ask 
questions, to satisfy one's curios/ity), (28) exposition (the need to ex- 
plain, tov^ve out information, to interpret). 

In presenting Murray's classification, the leader may want to refer to a 
table in Hilgard and Atkinson's Introduction to Psychology, which pre- 
sents a list of psychogenic needs with some changes in wording to avoid 
Murray's Neologisms. \ 



^•Ernest R. Hilgard and Richard C. Atkinson, Introduction to 
Psychology, 4th ed. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1967), 
p. 143, 
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T-17: ' DISCIPLINE AS ANFRUSTRATION 

USE: * 
This transparency is useful in dramatizing the fact that discipline* the 
need to subordinate oneself to someone ^else's will, may be a real 
stress and frustration for some people. 

The employee may feel that he is up against a brick wall and has no m 
recourse except to complain to his associates that he has been treated 
unfairly. * #^ 
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Y 

T-18: _ MENTAL FIRST AID - ^LISTENING , . ^ 



USE: . 

This transparency is designed to show that elementary assistance in 
the mental sphere is letting the injured person get his trouble off his 
„chest^T~Ms~kind^f4ielp^^ as "mental first aid. M 




For most people, just being. able to talk it qilt is a great relief. ProJ; 
become less perplexing and. f riditening when*verbalized. 



The best kindKoTflrSt, aid to give\in such circumstances is simply 
"to listen.^ 
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v ... ' * .. 

T-21: RELATION OF ANXIETY TO PHYSICAL PAltf 

'USE:: 

This transparency is designed to show what has been brought out in* 
numerous experiments, namely the probable relation of illness and 
• pain to mental pressures, such as anxiety. An anxiety make^ one more 
prone toj"feel for a pain" and this only heightens the anxiety. 



r 
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* 

T-24: ROLE EXPECTATIONS AND THEIR INTERACTIONS 

USE: » * 
This transparency is designed to show three types of r^Mgxpectations ~ 
formal, informal, and individual ~ that interact and moi^^ch other 
in the job situation. 

When an individual joins an organization certain roles axe assumed, so 
an individual's behavior in organizations is actually role behavior. The 
library organization with its job for an individual has certain expectations 
of the librarian-worker and makes certain demands aimed at mission 
accomplishment. ,This is represented by the block labeled "formal 
library job expectations. " 

In addition the/informal work group also acts as an expectation source. 
Sometimes the demands and expectations of informal groups^pay seem 
more important than the job demands of the formal library conization. 
This concept is represented by the block labeled "informal work group 
expectations. n y 

Finally, the worker himself has certain personal needs that he is seeking 
to fulfill in the organization and these constitute the~third block^the 
"individual librarian's expectations. "' n 

Each librarian-worker will attempt to define all three of these roles 
expected of him. His accuracy in this definitional process can determine 
his satisfaction and performance on the job. Library management needs 
to understand that the three sources of expectations , — formal, informal, 
and individual will constantly interact and modify each other. 

PRODUCTION NOTES > 

Frame 1: Everything pictured. 

Instead of outlining the boxes, we used colored shapes. 



x Adapted from: William G. Scott, Human Relations in Manage- 
ment; A Behavioral Science Approach (Homewood. ELL : Irwin, 1962), 
p. 107.' 
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T-25: INNER FORCES INFLUENCING LIBRARY EMPLOYEE ' 

USE: t . i - 

This transparency is designed to illustrate the statement by Peter 
Drucker: "In hiring a worker one cannot h, 3a hand; its owner always 
comes with it. . . one can hire only a whole man rather than any part 
thereof." 1 / * , 

When one hires this whole man or woman, one has hired: * 
—a personality 

— a set of attitudes _ 
— a set of motives 
— Jevels of aspiration 
— goals 
— ambitions 

— needs > , 

#* * 

~ ^egos — 
— roles 

— abilities j 

— interests 

— values • * 

— ability and capacity to .learn 

— and many other factors. 

If managers are to be effective in motivating their workers^hey must 
have some understanding of these factors. The manager must gain as 
much understanding as possible of how people function. Gage has summed 
it up this way: "The better you understand your people the better you 
can get along with them and the better you can motivate them. 1 



x PeterF. Drucker, The Practice of Management (New York: 
Harper, 1954), p. 262. 

2 N. L. Gage, "Accuracy of Social Perception "and Effectiveness of 
Interpersonal Relations, " Journal of Personality, 22:128-141, September, 
19*53. . 
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T-26: INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AFFECTING THE 

COMMUNICATION PROCESS. ' / 

USE: _ t / • * 

The purpose of this transparency is to diagrammatically show a mpdel of 
the communication process. For communication to^ occur, the sender and* 
the receiver must get together through the use of some media and in a 
specific context ov environment. To get things accomplished in.the work 
situation, people managers must work with people and communication 
must take place. In this context communication is the process wherein 1 
two or more people try to understand each other; try to share expediences, 
ideas, beliefs, feelings-, values, wishes, and attitudes-. How close the 
manager comes to establishing mutual understanding with his work group 
is dependent upon many complex variables. There are variables in the 
"Sender" of the ^ness'age;' variables in the "Receiver" of the message; and 
variables in the media used (such as visual methods ~ printed words, 
charts, pictures,. etc.) or oral- symbols (spoken words, grunts, sighs, 
recordings, etc.). , 

When two people get together to try to understand each other using some 
media or combination of media, it is important to remember certain 

things. ■} 

• a < 

(1) Both the serider and the receiver have been programmed" differently. 
They have different experiences, vocabularies, skills, abilities. 

. (2) They also h^ve human emotions, interests, biases fears and beliefs. 

(3) Misconceptions or misunderstandings can occur because of factors 
involving the sender, the symbols and media used, and the factors in the 
receiver. 

Specifically in this transparency on the left the idea is conveyed that, the v 
sender formulates a message in his mind which he attempts to communi- 
cate, but which first is censored or distorted by filters within himself; *N 
then the.joaessage is further distorted, ; as indicated in the center of the 
transparency, by filters involved in the media used, noise, distractions, \ 
etc. Finally, as shown on the right of the transparency, the receiver 
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T-26 (Continued) 

/ selects andlfurther distorts the message because of his internal filters N 
(interests, biases, previous knowledge, etc*.)* 

Also to be noted is that while all this is going on, the Sender and Receiver 
are sending, and receiving non-verbal messages and signals. At some 
level these non-verbal messages often communicate more accurately than 
the verbal. 0 c 

/ 

• To summarize: the communication process is highly abstract and complex. 
It can break down and inisunderstandings 9^ occur because of factors 
in the sender, the media, or the receiver. / 

/ 

/ 
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MESSAGE IN THE MIND OF THE SENDER VS. 
MESSAGE m MIND OF RECEIVER 
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T-27; ' MESSAGE IN THE MIND OF THE SENDER VERSUS 
MESSAGE IN THE MIND OF THE RECEIVER 

USE: 

This transparency represents the communication process by showing A — 
the total experience; B — experience transmitted; and C — experience 
received. 1 

A represents the total experience of the slender. 
B represents that portion of the total expedience which is transmitted. 
C represents that portion of the total experience* of the sender which is 
received by,«each of four receivers. 

For the individual receiver, the type, and amount of information received 
depends on the circumstances surrounding him. 

From this chart the following conclusions can be drawn: 

1. The message in the mind of the sender differs from that in the mind 
of the receiver. / 

1. The message in the mind of each receiver differs. , ' 

3. The message which is received, understood, and retained in the mind 
of the receiver is influenced by his background, biases, fears, 
i and needs. We see and hear what we have been taught to see 
/ and hear or what we want or need to see and hear. 
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T-28: THE MANAGER'S DILEMMA: 

CHOOSING A LEADERSHIP PATTERN 



) 



This\ is a ^series of 13 transparencies on deciding how to lead what 
factors are to be considered in choosing a leadership pattern in a given 
.situation? The transparencies are based on concepts presented in 
Tannenbaum and Schmidt's widely quoted article which appeared in the 
Harvard Business Review, March-April, 1958. 1 



T-28: A THE MANAGER'S DILEMMA 

By use of a cartoon, this transparency attempts to focus on the 
real pnoblem that faces the manager when he needs to decide 
how to lead those whom he supervises. He is torn between new 
research findings in the social and behavioral sciences and 
between Iiis own experiences of leading in the past. 

T-28:B MANAGER =» LEADER 

In this? series the term managetfTirequated with the 
term leader. 

T-28:C WHAT SOCIAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 

TELL US 

Growing out of research in the social sciences in the area of 
group dynamics, which has focused attention in the members 
of the group rather than solely on the leader, theomportance 
of employee involvement and participation in problem solving 
and decision making in matters that concern.them has become 
widely recognized. The result of this research and the • 




1 This series- of transparencies is based on: 
Robert Tannenbaum and Warren H. Schmidt, "How to Choose A 
Leadership Pattern, " Harvard Business Review , 36:95-101, March- 
April, 1958. Used with permission of the Harvard Business Review. 
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T-28«- (Continued) 

training growing out of the human relations movement have * 
• called into question many stereotypes of what an effective 
leader should be. New knowledge pushes the leader toward 
acting in one direction (toward more participation In the 
management process), yet experience pushes him toward acting 
in another manner. The purpose of this'-series of transparencies, 
. as based on the article 'by Tannenbaum and Schmidt, cited 
-J above, is to suggest a model to help the manager decide what 
kind of leadership pattern-to adopt and untfer what kind of 
circumstances and conditions. • ' ' '" 

T-28:D CONCEPT OF LEADERSHIP 

In considering the concept of leadership, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the personality of the leader ~ what kind of a 
person he, or she is and tffi type of functions that an 
. /"individual performs as a manager, 

T-28:E - EXPLORING THE PROBLEM 

v ^exploring this problem, several elements are considered 
in this set of transparencies; 

(1) the range of behavior possible in choosing a leadership 

pattern; 

(2) the forces that influence the leader; 

(3) the nature of the long-range objectives desired by the-' 

manager; 

(4) key questions tira^the manager needs to keep in mind if 

he decides to m<ve toward a more participatory * 
form of leadership. 

> • 
T-28:F LEADER AUTHORITY. . . GROUP FREEDOM 

In exploring the problem it is necessary to keep in mind the 
range of leadership behavior that is possible to the individual 
manager. Each action that he makes is related to the degree 
of authority used by the manager and to the amount of fre^3om 
he allows tothe group. In this transparency the range is 
summarize'f^ST-t§Us, sells, tests, consults, joins. A more 
detailed diagram of this continuum, or range, is shown in 
Transparency T-29. 

T-28:G FORCES INFLUENCING LEADER 

• This transparency outlines the concept that in deciding how to 
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T-28 (Continued) 1 

lead, a manager should considej? $iree types of forces: 
—forces in himself. 

—forces present in the gro\q> members. \ 
— forces in the situation. 

The three next transparencies qp£ter attention on the nature 
of these three types of forces, 

T-28:H i FORCES IN MANAGER 

This transparency emphasizes tkat the manner's behavior in 
any given instance will be greatly* influenced by the forces 
within his own personality, based on his own background, 
knowledge and experience. Chief among these internal forces 
are: ^ . \L 

— His value system. - . \ ^ 

For example, how .strongly does he really believe that those 
working with him, should have a share in decision mkking ? 

-^ -Confidence in group, members. 
The degree of confidence and trust that the manager has 
in the group with whom he is working is a key factor tin 
deciding his leadership pattern. Answering the question * 
'Who is best qualified to deal with this problem ? ff is one 
way of determining the degree of participation to grant 
to the group in any particular instance. 

— Leadership inclinations. # 
Because of the individual manager's personality structure, 
including his attitudes, motivations anc^perceytions, some 
managers are more comfortable as highly* directive leaders; 
others are more comfortable in a highly democratic sharing 
of functions. 

—Feeling of Security 

The more freedom is given to the group in solving problems, 
a the less predictable is the outcome of what the decision will 
be. Some managers feel secure only when they have a high 
degree of predictability as to the outcome; others have a 
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T-28 (Continued) \ 

\ 

high "tolerance for ambiguity. " SonE research is being 
centered around the hypothesis that "tolerance for ambiguity" 
9 may be a key factor in determining the way a leader deals 

with problems. 

These are some of the key variables that a manager brings to 
each situation he faces in which he has\to make a decision. If 
the manager can recognize that these consciously or uncon- * 
sciously affect his behavior, he has the Stential possibility 
of making his actions more effective. \^ 

T-28:I $ FORCES IN THE GROUP 

The better the manager understands the forces present in the 
group, "the more accurately will he be able to determine what 
behavior on his part will enable the group to act in the most 
effective manner. Generally speaking, the manager will be 
able to permit greater freedom in problem solving, and decision 
making if certain conditions exist. Important condition's to 
consider are: 
• / 

--Needs for independence. 

If the employees have high needs for independence of 
action. 

—Readiness for responsibility. 

If the employees are eager and willing'to accept 
responsibility. Some employees see added responsibility 
as a compliment to their ability; others see it as a 1 
way the manager is getting out of work himself by passing 

it on to them. , „ 

—Personality variables. 

Before he acts, the manager will want to remember that . 
; like himself, each member of the group is influenced by 

his own personalitjvvariables (including his attitudes, 
motivatidns, and perceptions) as well as a set of expec- 
tations about how the manager should act in relation to 
him. 

— Interest* , ^ 

If employees are interested in the problem and feel that 
it is important/ 
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T-28 • (Continued) 

—Understanding Goals, ' - 

If the employees not only understand the goals of the 
organization, but are able to identify their own 
personal goals with those of the organization.* 

—Knowledge anti Experience. 

If the group has 'the necessary knowledge and experience 
to be the best resource for solving the problem at hand. 

— Expectation about the Leader, t 

If the group expects to have a share in decision making 
(Employees who have come to expect to share in problem 
solving and decision making resent a manager who makes 
all the decisions himself • On the other hand a group 
which has been used to an authoritarian manager and 
has had little, if any, experience in decision making and 
problem solving, will tend to be upset by a sudden 
exposure to highly participative form of leadership unless 
they have' received 1 some training for their new role, ) 

If there is a feeling of confidence and trust prevailing betv^en a manager 
and those with whom h. Works, the group tends to be flexible and be 
able to understand deviations from general practices in the face of 
special situations when the manager's leadership may vary from the 
norm whi?h he usually employ's. 

T-28 : J -FORCES IN SITUATION 

In addition*to forces in the manager himself, and force j in the 
* group, there are forces in the/situation, that will also play a 
part in the manager's decision of the type of leadership 
pattern to follow. Some of these are: 

— Types of Organization. 

* The amount of employee participation is influenced by. such 
factors as the traditions of the organization — ''what the 
organization considers a good supervisor to be; the 
geographical dispersion of the organization (wide dispersion 
tends to diminish the amount of participjative management 
that is possible); size of working units, and the degree of 
confidentiality necessary. . 
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— Group Effectiveness. 
Before giving a group the power to make decisions, it is 

w necessary to consider how the members woA together as ^ 
a group. Also iritoortant is the degree of confidence a 
group has in its owk ability to solve problems an4 make 
decisions; the amount of training that the group has had in the 
the ways and means of reaching decisions; and such variables 
as^fiutuai acceptance, common purpose, flexibility. 

—The Problem Itself 
The nature of the problem is a key factor. Does the group 
have the knowledge and experience to deal with the problem 
at hand ? It is doing a group a disservice to ask members to 
make a decision about which they have neither the knowledge, 
experience, or direct interest which is needed to make an 
effective decision. On the other hand the manager needs to 
to ask himself whether or not he really knows the background 
and experience of all who might have relevant information 
to solve the problem at hand. 

—Pressure of Time 
The greater the need for an immediate decision, the more 

^difficult it is to involve group members in the decisions, * 
\ Thus organizations which are constantly^ a state ot 
' "crisis" and "crash programs" are usually ontfsin which , ■ 

\ managers use a highly authoritarian form of leadership. 
When time pressures are less intense, it becomes much 
piore possible to bring subordinates into the decision 
making process. 

T-28:K LONG RANGE OBJECTIVES 

There is a considerable amount of research and experience in 
recent years to show that to attain certain long-range objectives 
the manager should strive for vJL airly high degree of sub- 
ordinate-centered behavior relative to decisions that directly 
concern them and for which they have the adequate knowledge 
and experience to make decisions. Such a shift toward greater 
participation by employees would seem to lead toward ths 
following goals: 

— Raise level of member motivation. 
— Improve quality of decisions. . 
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(Continued)^ 

/ 

— Develop teamwork. / 
— Further individual development. 

— Increase readiness to accept change. / 

A warning should be inserted here that this does not mean that 
the individual manager needs to leave all the decisions to ins 
work group. To give the individual or groip greater freedom 
than they are ready for at any time may lead to anxieties and 
frustrations that will further inhibit rather than facilitate these 
five goals listed. But keeping these long-range objectives in 
mind should help the manager develop a long-range and large 
scale strategy that will work toward their attainnfent over a 
period of time. / 

T-28:L / SOME KEY QUESTIONS , / < 

These transparencies have attempted to s,Kow that there are 
many ways in which a manager can relate to a group of 
individuals he is supervising and that/there are many forces 
that he must consider in deciding what leadership pattern he 
will adopt in a given situation. If/ftie manager decides in 
terms of long-range strategy to taove toward a more partici- 
pative management style ther^are some-key-questions that 
• he must keep in mind. Fo\n/ of especial importance arc: 

« —Can a manager relinquish his responsibility by delegating 
it to someone eL^e ? 
The view of Tannenbaum and Schmidt,on whose article these 
transparencies arp4ased, emphasizes that, "the manager must 
expect to be helcj/responsible by his superior for the quality 
of the decision^ made, even though operationally these decisions 
may Have be^h made on a group basis. Ifl Therefore, the 
manager ne^ds to accept the risk involved when he delegates 
j decision niaking power to his subordinates. He also needs to 

recogntafe that the quality of the decision making ability of a 
group^an be improved by training, A further point to „ 
emphasize is that the amount of freedom the ;nanager gives to 
his/subordinates cannot be, greater than the freedom which has 
fysen giv en to him by his own superior. 2 
ilbick, 98. 



2lbid,\ 98. 
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T-28 (Continued), — 

— Should a manager participate with his subordinates once 

. he has delegated authority to them to make a decision ? 
Before asking a group to make a decision, the manager should 
decide what his role is going to be. He should ask himself if 
his presence will help or hinder the problem solving process. 
Usually i the manager will have important ideas to contribute, 
, and should function as a member of the group, but if he chooses 
this approach, it is necessary that he make clear to the group 
that he is seeing himself in a ""member role" rather than in an 
"authority role" in this particular situation. 

— How important is it for the group to recognize what kind of 

leadership behavior the manager is using ? 
It makes a great deal of difference; many problems arise because 
the role of the manager in a given situation is not clarified at 
the outset of the problem-solving process. Using a "democratic 
facade" to conceal the fact that the manager has already made a 
decision or is going to do so regardless of what the group 
determines, will quickly lose the group's Confidence and trust 
in the manager. It is highly important for the manager to be 
honest and clearly identify what degree of freedom he is giving 
to a group in each problem which he presents to them. 

— Can you tell how "democratic" a manager is by the number of 

decisions Ws subordinates make ? 
Numbers alone give little or no indication of the degree of free- 
dom a subordinate group has. It is the 'significance of the 
decisions that determines the degree of participation that the 
group enjoys. To determine a major issue, even within 
narrowly defined limits, indicates a greater degree of democracy 
than the widest possible limits of freedom relative to matters of 
insignificance and little importance to the group effected. 

T~28:M , * CHOOSING A LEADERSHIP PATTERN* 
• SOLVING THE MANAGER'S DILEMMA 4 

1. Perceive those forces which are relevant at any given time 
(those within himself, within the group, within the situation) 

2. Behave appropriately in light of these perceptions. 
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T-28 (Continued) ... , - 

Being sensitive to the foroes in himself, within the group, 
within the situation is not enough. The successful leader 
is one who can behave appropriately 'based on these perceptions. 
If direction is in. order, he will direct; if participative 
( freedom is called for, he will provide such freedom. 

• Thus Tannenbaum and Schmidt close their essay with the follow- 
ing statement: "The successful manager of men can be primarily 
characterized neither as a strong leader nor as a permissive 
one. Rather, he is one who maintains a high batting average in 
accurately assessing the forces that determine what his most 
appropriate behavior at any given time should be and in actually 
being able to behave accordingly. Being both insightful and 
flexible, he is les^ likely to see the problems of leadership 
as a dilemma. ,! 1 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES:' 



T-29: RANGE OF LEADERSHIP BEHAVIOR 

0 

USE: 

This chart is an adaptation of the chart showing the range of leadership 
behavior as presented by Tannenbaiun and Schmidt in the .March-April, 
1958 issue of Harvard Business Review. ^" 

In making a decision there is a wide range of possibilities open to the 
manager. In the chart, the, actions on the left characterize the manager 

f s highly authoritarian, while those on the extreme right characterize 
lanager who releases a high degree of control to his associates. 
Lng more closely at the behavior patterns the following comments 
offered: 
s" 

In this situation the manager identifies the problem,, considers alternate 
solutions, chooses one of them, and then tells his subordinates his de- 
cision and demands implementation. 

"Sells" 

Here the manager has arrived at a decision before, but rather than 
merely announcing his decision, he takes the additional step of trying. to 
sell his decision to his subordinates before he asks them to implement it. 

"Tests" 

In this case, after presenting his decision to his subordinates, he gives 
them an opportunity to ask questions so they can better understand what 
he is trying to accomplish by his decision. It also gives an opportunity 
to recognize more fully what will be involved in the implementation of 
the decision. 

J 



^This transparency is based on: 
Robert Tannenbaum and Warren H. Schmidt, "How to Ghoose A 
Leadership Pattern, 11 Harvard Business Review , 36:95-101, March- 
April, 1958. Used with permission of the Harvard Business Review. 
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T-29 Continued) 

"Consults after tentative decision made" 

In this case, the manager announces his decision but states that it is only 
a tentative one. Before finalizing his decision, he will take into account 
the reactions of fhe group, but makes it clear that he still reserves for 
himself the final decision. 

"Consults before the decision is made" 

Up to this point the manager has made his decision liefore facing the group. 
In this case the subordinates get the first chance to suggest solutions. The 
manager identifies the problem and asks for possible solutions. The man- 
ager chooses the solution he thinks will be m&s^jeffective. 

"Manager defines problems; requests group to make decision" 
In this instance the manager passes to the group (which may include himr 
self as a member), the right to make decisions. But he defines th^" 
problem to be solved and defines the boundaries within which the decision 
can be made. . r 

"The group defines the problem and decides on the solution" . 
Here the group itself, as opposed to the manager in the, preceding point 
in the continuum, defines the problem to be solved, diagnoses the prob- 
lem, develops alternative procedures for solving it, and decides on one 
or more of the solutions proposed! If the manager participates with the 
group, he does so with no more authority than the other group members. 
He commits himself in advance to implementing whatever decision the 
group reaches. 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 

T-30: RELATION OF GOAL-SEEKING BEHAVIOR TO 

OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE PURPOSES 

USE: 

This transparency is designed to show the place of nonlogical attitudes in 
the conduct of an employee. The Hawthorne experiments brought OJtir 
the fact that people often give logical verbal reasons lor their behavior, 
while they really behave the way they do for quite different reasons — 
often quite illogical ones. 

I 

For example, an employee may say that he Is leaving his job because his 
pay is not adequate, hi reality, however, he may bereaving because he 
isn't accepted by his fellow employees, or he is quite unhappy with his 
supervisor, or he feels there is no opportunity for him to grow in his job, 
• or he feels that his accomplishments are not being fully recognized. 
Thus, his stated reason for leaving may be quite different from the actual 
reason for leaving. 

Scott^states that there are three management implications from recogni- 
tion of this type 'of behavior: 

(1) Very little of human action is logical; most human cpnduct is non- 
logical and originates out of attitudes, preconceptions, and sub- 
conscious feelings. Thus management must be cognizant of the 
fact that people are not logical machines, rationally welding toget- 
her means and ends achieving a specified* goal. 

(2) The most usual form of behavior is illogical, based on feelings and 
prejudices, attitudes and feelings that the individual brings w*th him 
to the work place. Management needs to recognize the place of 
nonlogical attitudes in the mind of the worker. 

A 

(3) Whethei^or not attitudes are logical or nonlogical is often a relative 
matter, ^or example a manager might consider and think a worker 
completely £t variance with normal behavior if he reacted unfavor- 
ably to an incentive system set up by management. On the other 



William G. Scott, Human Relations in Management: A Behavioral 
. Science Approach (Homewood, Illinois :Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1962), 
pp. 78-79. Reprinted with permission. 
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hand, the employee might think his actions very logical and be 
- resentful that^management was unable to perceive the type of 
motives which caused him to behave in a given manner. 

PRODUCTION NOTES: 

Frame 1: JIntire transparency 
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T&ANSPARENCYvNOTES: 



T-31: WIFE OR MOTHER-IN-LAW ? 




The purpose of this transparency is to demonstrate the influence of 
prior perceptional 3et onlearning and to demonstrate that people see 
the sama thing differently. r 

A transparency may be uSed here based oQJthe figure in Leavitt's 
Managerial Psychology (p&ge 28) 1 , or a professionally piade transpar- 
ency with overlays may be purchased from Research Media, Inc. 2 

If the commercial transparency is used, the producers suggest that the 
participants be divided* into two equal groups. 

The first group is instructed to observe the transparency with Overlay 1 
in place and record what they see (most will see a young woman looking 
over her shoulder). This is figure B in T-31. The second group is in- 
structed to observe Overlay 2 in place and record what they see- (most 
^11 see an old woman with a scarf t>ver her head). This is figure C in 
Then, with both overlays in place, .both groups are instructed 
o rfecoru what they see. (In this case most of those in group 1 will . 
ably record seeing the young woman; most in group 2 will probably 
ord seeing the old woman. )■• 
* > — 

As an alternative one can show the commercial transparency with bo^h 
overlays in place, or with permission 9f the publisher make a trans- 
parency of the figure ~n page x 28 of the Leavitt book. On being asked 
what they see, usually about half of the participants will say they see a 

JH. J. Leavitt, Managerial Psychology, 2d. ed. (Chicago, 111.*: 
The^University cf Chicago Press, 1964), p. 28. Used with permission 
of the publisher. 

2 "Transparency OT-45-4, Ambiguous Figures. (Hicksville, New , 
York: Research Media, Inc. , 1971). UsecHvith permission of Research 
Media, Inc. , 4 Midland Avenue, Hicksville, New York 118^1. f his is 
one of a series of 7 transparencies in Series OT-45 on Perception 
(General Psychology) available from Research Media, Inc. 
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young woman; about half that they see an old woman; very soon the parti- 
cipants will discover that they can see both the young woman and the old 
woman in the same transparency • 

Incidentally, if some participants can see only one of the two figures, 
he or she is getting, a good feeling of what a "need" is. The tension or 
discomfort that one feels when he thinks he is missing something others 
can see or when he feels he hasn't quite closed a gap in his knowledge — 
that constitutes* a need* 

In addition to demonstrating' the influence of prior perceptual set upon 
learning, the transparency illustrates that people see things differently. 
If people act on their perceptions and if different people perceive the 
same things differently, how, then, is the manager to know what to 
expect ? What determines how particular people will perceive particular 
things ? 

One answer is that people's perceptions are influenced by their needs. 
Thus, when employees are asked to describe the people yrith whom they 
work, they tend to talk more about their superiors (the people more 
important to their needs) than about their peers or subordinates. 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 



T~32i ARROWHEAD ILLUSION 

USE: 

For the most part our Visual perception serves us very well, but it is 
easy to take perception accuracy for granted. In order to find out how 
perception works, perception psychologists have studied illusions in 
which perceptions are obviously misleading. Geometrical illusions are 
a favorite field of study and their explanations remain inconclusive. 

The arrowhead in this transparency Illustrates the difficulty of isolating 
the length of lines to be judged from the areas in which the ends are 
embedded. Although line B appears longer than line A, both are actually 
the same length. 

Some psychologists have pointed out that cross-cultural differences have 
a relationship in perception. Thus Europeans and American are more 
susceptible to this arrow illusion than are rural Africans. According 
to Hilgard and Atkinson "this difference maybe attributed, in part, , 
to the prevalence of rectangularity in the environment of the former 
groups (carpentered buildings ancfcfences as opposed to round huts and 
enclosures), a factor which seems related to the tendency to interpret 
acute or obtuse angles on a two-dimensional surface as though they were 
actually three-dimensional. nl 




i Ernest R. Hilgard and Richard G. Atkinson, Introduction to 
Psychology, 4th ed. (New York: Hareourt, Brace and World, Inc. , 
1967), pp. 227-228. 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 



T-33: THE BOOK ILLUSION 

t 

USE; 

This transparency represents two open bookg. Drawing A represents an 
open book, its pages facing you* Drawing B is also of an open book, 
but its cover is facing you this time. The edges of the book in drawing 
A are closer to you than the spine * while the opposite is true of the book 
in drawing B, 

If the two books as total objects are about the same distance from you, 
the spine of Book A is farther away than the spine of Book B. Since the 
two spines cast the same length retinal images, however, Book A must 
be longer. Actually the two spines are the same length* 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 



T-34: 



THE VERTICAL-HORIZONTAL ILLUSION 



USE: 

Drawing A is an example of a horizontal-vertical illusion ~ the fact that 
a vertical line drawn at right angles to a horizontal line of the same 
length appears longer. In reality the two lines A and B are equal in 
length. 



There is some research to indicate that there are cross-cultural dif- 
ferences in susceptibility to this illusion and that perception may be 
related to experience with a particular visual}3nvironment. For example, 
Afric&n tribes are more susceptible to this horizontal-vertical illusion 
than urban Americans. Commenting on this fact, Hilgard and Atkinson 
state: "This finding is not easily explained but may be related to living 
in.a flat open terrain as opposed to a city. 



Drawing B, the top hat illusion, is a variation of the vertical-horizontal 
illusion. The 3tove pipe portion of the hat seems longer than the brim, 
though the two are actually the same length. 



Ernest R. Hilgard and Richard C. Atkinson, Introduction to 
Psychology , 4th ed. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1967), 
p. 228. 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 



T-35: PARALLEL LINES ILLUSION 

USE: v 

The two vertical lines are straight and parallel although they appear 

somewhat curved. Tliis is a shape distortion illusion. 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES; 



T-36t LAMP POST ILLUSION 

USE: 

Although the two lamp posts are actually the same size, the one in the 
distance appears much larger and taller* When one looks at objects 
along a flat plane, objects farther away appear to be higher, so it is 
possible for the artist, for example, to create the impression of depth 
for objects of the same size by placing them at different heights. The 
illusion is based on inaccurate perception of relative size due to con- 
trast with surroundings. 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 

\ 

T-37: PREVIOUS KNQWLEDGE 

' USE: ' ^ 

This tranparency is designed to demonstrate the effects of previous 
experience upon perception of distance. It is a commercial transparency . 
made with overlays which may be purchased from the Research Media, 
Inc. 1 , 

The producers of this transparency recommend the following steps in 
using it. ... 

**' * *■ 

Show Basic Alone. m 

Explain to the participants that all six heads are assumed to be» approx- 
imately equal in size but that they are varying distances from 'the per- 
ceiver. Ask the participants to estimate the distance pf the sphere on 
the left by matching*it with the head which is equidistant from the per- 
ceiver. The participants should evidence considerable confusion since 
the sphere has not been identified in any way; thus they are forced to 
meet an arbitrary judgment. 

Add Overlay 1. 

Now the object has been identified as a ping-pong ball. Most participants 
will now readily perceive the distance of the ping-pong ball as the same 
distance away from the perceiver as the head in position 6. If told that 
the object is a tennis ball, the judgment will shift to the head in position 
5. 

• 

Remove Overlay 1. Add Overlay 2. 

When identified as a beach ball, most participant" judgments will shift 
back* to a head corresponding to position 4 or 3, depending upon how 

^Transparency OT-45-2, Effects of Previous Knowledge. (Hi^sville, 
New York : Research Media, Inc. , 1971). Used with permission of 
Research Media, Inc., 4 Midland Avenue, Hicksvilla, New York, 11801. 
This is one of a series of 7 transparency in Series OT^-45 on Perception 
* (General Psychology) availably from the Research Media, Inc. 
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large a beach ball is imagined. 
Remove Ovex-lay 2. Add Over lay 3. 

Most students will perceive tifte child's head at a distance corresponding 
to position 4. 

) * ' 

Remove Overlay 3r Add Overlay 4.' 

The woman's head will be perceived by most students as corresponding 
to position 3. • . _ 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 



T-42: NEW SYMBOLS FOR OLD 



USE: 

This is the first of a series of transparencies (T-42 through T-47) 
( which are designed to be used together ♦ These transparencies constitute 
v part of a demonstration to illustrate the difficulties that employees might 
haye in dealing with things which are unfamiliar to them, such as learn- 
ing a new job. The development of insight is shown to be a key element 
Injjhe successful learning of a new job or trade, 

T-42 is a chart which should be placed on the overhead projector for all 
to see or it may be copied on the blackboard and available for writing 
out problems. 

The participants should be directed to suppose that these symbols stand 
for the numbers indicated and that they should use only these symbols in 
solving the problems presented. 

T-43 * v FIRST PROBLEM 

Put this first problem on the overhead projector and ask the 
participants to write out the answer to it, but stop them before they 
v have had time to finish. 

T-44 SOLUTION£0 THE FIRST PROBLEM , *y 

Present the solutionFon the overhead projector, or if you prefer r 
write out this solution as given on this transparency on/ the black- 
board. Relate the confusion the participants had in solving this 
problem to the confusion of an employee learning a new job. 




1 Source: Hospital Continuing Education Project of the Hospital 
Research and Education Trust under a Grant from W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion. Training and Continuing Education: A Handbook' for Health Care 
Institutions (Chicago: Hospital Research and Educational Trust, 1970), 
p. 130-131. 
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SOLUTION TO FIRST PROBLEM 



multiply 
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,T-42 (Continued) 

T-45 SECOND PROBLEM 

This problem should be shown on the overhead projectog, or written 
on the blackboard. As the participants start to work remove 
T-42 from their view (which has either been left on an overhead 
projector tip to this point or remained on the board). The partici- 
pants will protest the removal of the chart, T-42. Explain that 
the problem can be solved without the chart if a clue is given to it. 

T-46 THE CLUE 

The tick-tack-toe diagram ig this transparency gives the clue. 
Explain that each section of the diagram stands for one of the 
Arabic numerals. Then remove the transparency (or erase 
the clue from the board) and ask the participants to solve the 
second problem. 

T-47 SOLUTION TO SECOND PROBLEM V 

On presenting the solution to the second problem, the leader^ 
should emphasize how important it is for the supervisor to 
provide the clue ior understanding to the employee when explaining 
a new job. What is well perceived from all angles by the super- 
visor may be a v new language or totally new perception for the 
employee. 

This exercise demonstrates that frequently we do not perceive things 
until they are pointed out to us. 
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'solution TO SECOND PROBLEM 



multiply 
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MCGREGOR'S THEORY OF MOTIVATION 
IN THE WORK PLACE 


THEORY X 

SAYS J 
THE AVERAGE MAN: I 




THEORY Y 
* SAYS 
THE AVERAGE MAN: 


1. DISLIKES WORK, 




1. LIKES WORK, 


2. HAS LITTLE AMBITION, 




2. RESPONDS BEST TO 
POSITIVE REINFORCEMENT, 


3. BUTSEEKS SECURITY, 




3. see'ks-responsibility, 


1 1 




4. AND EXERCISES SELF- 
CONTROL WHENEVER HIS 
ACTUALIZATION NEEDS 
ARE MET. 


THEREFORE: , 




THEREFORE: 


HE MUST BE FORCED AND 
DIRECTED TO WORK. 




HE MUST BE MANAGED BY 
SELF-DIRECTION (AND NOT 
BY EXTERNAL DIRECTION). 


t 

Source: McGregor, Douglas. The Human Side of Enterprise. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book.Company, 1960. 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 



T-48: MCGREGOR'S THEORY OF MOTIVATION IN THE 

WORKPLACE < , . . 

*USE: ' 

This transparency shows i the essential elements in Douglas McGregor f s 
Theory X and Theory Y. Effective management of human resources 
in the library system rests on some very hasic s assumptions concerning 
the nature of human behavior, 

/ 

McGregor pointed out that inherent in the traditionalfmanagemeni 
approac^ (such as the classical approaches of Fayol and Taylor).w£s the 
assuiqStion that people behave in accordance with what McGrego/labelled 
Theory X. As indicated in the transparency this theory holds that the 
aVerage man* 

/ 

1 1. Dislikes work, 

2. Has little ambition, 
v 3. But seeks security. 

Therefore, he must be forced and directed to work. 

Durhig the past few decades, however, a more positive view of human 
nature has emerged. It has been found that many people in organizations 
can exercise self -direction and self-control, and are, under the proper 
conditions, eager to accept new and greater responsibilities. This was 
first shown in the tow classic Hawthorne Experiments which Elton Mayo 
and his associates conducted in the late 1920s. . This improved under- 
standing of human natife^ in thewdrk place led McGregor: to state his 
Theory Y, which in sun^biaSry sfetes that the average man: 

1. Likes work 

2. Responds best to positive reinforcement 

x Douglas McGregor. The Human Side of Enterprise (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, I960), pp. 33-34; 47-48. 
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T-49 



A Comparison of the Traditional and Emerging Management Styles 



traditionally, the manager: 



increasingly the manager:\ 



Dictates goats A 
a^d basic 
methods; defines 
standards for 
production. 




Works with 4 
subordinates 
on problems; 
guides and 
assists in setting 
standards aid 
goals. 



v ~ 

Uses forceful leadership tg>jrfiove fit 
push subordinates 
ahead, checks 
on and evaluate 
ates their 
performance, 
develops their 
abHities and, 
promotes the 
successful. 






Helps suSordi-^ 
nates set 
challenging goals 
'for themselves, pro- 
motes self-evalua- 
tion, encourages 
achieve ment and . "* , 
provides opportunities 
for growth. 



Disciplines rule 
infractions — 
sets seKaip as 
example. 




Explains rules 
and logical 
consequences 
of violations. 




Innovates 




m Encourages 
/ F^** innovation 
/ X by 

subordinates. 



Adapted from:, Roche & MacKinrfon. .Harvard Business ReView, M ay-June, f 70. 
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T-49: ' A COMPARISON OF THE TRADITIONAL AND 
v. EMERGING MANAGEMENT STYLES . 

USE: i 

This transparency depicts in cartoon style the chief elements of the 
new management style, the "emerging style, " as identified by Roche 
and McKinnon in tl?6ir article in the May-June, 1970 issue of Harvard 
Business Review. • ' • 0 , 

The transparency contrasts the traditional supervisory style in four 
. vertical panels on the left side with four panels on the right side depicting 
the new "emerging style. 11 _ * 

V v . • • ' 

In the top two boxes the traditional style, in which the manager dictates 
tq his subordinates the goals and the basic methods for achieving them, 
defines the standards for quality and results, is contrasted with the . 
enierging style in which the manager works yrith his 'subordinates to 
identify and resolve, work-related problems, guides and assists them, 
in setting the standards and goals. $ * 

\ \ - 

In the next group, the traditional manager is seen as using forcefyil leader- 
sjiip and persuasion to move or push his 1 subordinates ahead, as the 
manager checks up on his subordinates 1 performance, evaluates it, and 
jiidges a performance as an achievement or a failure. In the new style 
tlie manager heflps his subordinates setrehallenging goals for themselves, 
promotes the concept of seif-evaluation, and provided opportunities for 
his* subordinates to pursue and move into areas of growth and development. 

In the third .group, the traditional manager disciplines subordinates for 
infractions of rules and poor performance', setting up his own behavior 



•~ \ ^Bksed on: 

\ William J. Roche and Neil L. McKinnon. 'Motivating People 
with Meaningful Work, ,f Harvard Business Review, 48:09-100, May-June, 
1970. TSfsed with permission of the Harvard Business Review . 

\ 
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T-49 (Continued) * w 

before his subordinates as an example. On the other hand, the new 
style manager mediates conflict by interpreting rules rationally, ex- 
plaining their usefulness and the logical consequences of violating them; 
he ..counsels employees ' on how to capitalize on their failures. 

In the bottom box, the old style manager deyelops and installs new way^ 
. of doing things himself, in short, ^he innovates. In .the new style; the 
manager allows his subordinates to develop and install new methods, and 
helps them to do ft; Jie encourages innovation by his subordinates. 



\ 
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t-50 \ ; 

the dynamic contrast between the traditional 
and "the emerging sypervisory styles 




Source: Roche and MacKinnon. Harvard Business Review , 
May- June, 1970, p. 107. 
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T-50: THE DYNAMIC CONTRAST BETWEEN* THE 

TRADITIONAL AND THE EMERGING . 4 
SUPERVISORY STYLES . ' • •• 

V f * 

USE: ] 

The source of this transparency is Exhibit IV in the article by William 
J. Roche and Neil L. MacKinnon, "MotivaBng People with Meaningful 
Work,** 1 as publish^! in the Harvard Business Review , May- June, '1970. 1 

The transparency compares the traditional supervisory style with that 
of the emerging styl^of cooperative and complementary m^dgenfcfct. 

Note that .in the traditional style leadership is shown as a separate 

entity, while in ttie emerging style, leadership has been absorbed into 

the energetic pattern of the work cycle. Itself. Thus, I^oche aijd McKinnofi 

state, "unlike the traditional, straight-line approach, the ccmjinuous 

cycle concept is not mechanistic or formalists rather, it is a fluM and 

dynamic approach that each team can mold and adapt to suit its needs, !f2 
' * •• * 

In the plan suggested by Roche and MacKinnon, each wor*k grouo identifies 
new problems and checks up on how well its solutions are working at 
each meeting of the work group. Thus a continuous cycle of activity that 
incorporates some of the managerial work #the traditional supervisor 
is established. 



f 



x Source : William J. Rochd and Neil L. MacKinnon, "Motivating v 
People with Meaningful Work, 11 Harvard Business Review , 48:107, 
May -June, 1970. Used with permission of Harvard Business Review* 

2ibid, * ' * f 
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OUTLINE CHART OF LIKERT* S .MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 



Organizational 
Variable 



Systems 



/l. Lreadership processes used. 

x : 

2. Ch£ractei* of motivational 
' forces. 

3. Character - of commxmica- 
tion process. 



I ! L 



4; GJiaracter of interaction - 
influence ^process. K 



5. Character "of decision- 
making process., 

6. Character of goal setting 
.or ordering. 

7. Character of control 
processes. 

i 

\ 

8. Performance goals and 
training. 



J I 



/ 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 



T-51: OUTLINE CHART OF LIKERT'S MANAGEMENT - 

, - SYSTEMS 

USE:\ t ' x 

This chart briefly summarizes the 8 organizational variables presented 
in Likert's ''Profile of Organizational Characteristics, nl and is sug- 
gested for use in summarizing the participants' reactions to the least 
productive organizations they have known and to their reactions to the 
mbst productive organizations they have experienced. 



one color is used to, draw vertical profile lines of the least productive 
organizations and another color is used/Jo draw profiles of the most 
productive organizations', the contrast between the two will be quite 
apparent to the participants. ; 



I Basedon: 

Rensis 1 Likert* The Human Organization: Its Management and 
Value (New York:McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967), pp. 187-211. 
Used with permission of the McGraw-Hill Book Company- 
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T-52: CONTINUUM ON LEADERSHIP PROCESSES ^ % ^ 

USE: 

This transparency is based on data presented in Likert's ,T Profile % of- 
Organizatibnal Characteristics 11 and shows the degree of confidence and 
trust present in the four systems, of management identified by Likert. 

According to Likert one .of the "casual" independent variables which 
determine the course of developments within an organization is the use 
by the manager of the principle of supportive relationships^ The specific 
leadership process on which attention is centered in this transparency is 
the degree of confidence and trust the manager has in his subordinates . 
in the four leadership systems identified by Likert. 

Likert ^tates his principle of supportive relationships as follows : 

* The leadership and other processes of ^e organization must 
be such as to ensure a maxiihum probability that in all inter- 
actions and in all relationships Hvithin the organization, each 
member, in the "light of his background, values, desires, 
and expectations, will view the experience as supportive and 
one which builds and maintains his sense of personal worth 

On 

and importance. 11 ' N 

It is, according to Likert, possible to test readily whether the superior's 
behavior is seen as supportive by asking such questions as the following 
(If the principle of supportive relationships is being applied well, the* 
subordinate's answer to each question will be favorable to the superior 
or to the organization* The following questions ar&equally applicable 
to both. ) : 



1 Adapted from: - 
' Rensis Likert, The Human Organization: Its Management and 
Value (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967), p. 197. Used 
with permission of the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 



?Ibid. , p. 47. 
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'l. How much confidence and trust do you feel your superior 
has in you ? How much do you have in him ? 

2. To what extent does your boss convey to you a feeling of ^ 
confidence that you can do your job successfully ? Does 

he expect the "impossible 11 and fully believe you can 
and will do it? 

3. To what extent is he interested in helping you to achieve 
and maintain a good income ? 

4. To what extent does your superior try to understand your 
problems and do something about them?^ 

5. How much is you: superior really interesteddn helping you 
with your personal and family problems ? 

6. How much help do you get from your superior in doing yoyir 
work? 

a. How mych is he interested ii* training you and helping 
* you learn better ways of doing your work ? 

b. How much does he help you solve your problems 
'constructively —not tell you the answer but help you 
think through your problems ? 

- c. To what extent does he see that you get the supplies, 
budget, equipment, etc. you need to do your job'well? 

7. To what extent is he interested in helping you get the 
training which will assist you in being promoted ? 

8. To what extent does your superior try to keep you informed 
about matters related to your job ? 

9. How fully does your superior share information with you 
about the company, its financial* condition, earnings, etc. , 
or does he keep such information to himself? **~ 

10. Does your superior ask your opinion when a problem comes 
up which involves your work ? Does he value your ideas 
and seek them and endeavor to use them ? 

11. Is he friendly and easily approached? 

12. To what extent is your superior generous in the credit and 
recognition given to others for the accomplishments and 
contributions rather than seeking to claim all the credit 
himself? 1 

x Ibid. , p. 48-49. , t ~" 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 



T-53 ' : CONTINUUM ON GROUP DECISION MAKING * 

USE: ' \> • 

A second pausal independent variable identified by iikert is "group de- 
cisioiimaking. " This transparency shows the degree of group (Jecision 
making present in the four systems c>{ management as identified by 
Likert.* ■ * ' , 

In addition to Che useffcf the principle of supportive relationships, andther 
characteristic of System 4 management is jthe use* of gft\up decision fnak- 
ing throughout the 'organization. At each hierarchical Wei, all subor- 
dinates in°a work gVoup (which is defined as a superior and all subordi- 
nates Who report to him) who are affected by the outcome of a decision 
are involved in it. If functioning proper^, a work group re^chs decisions 
promptly, establishes clear-aft responsibilities td group members, sees 
that. tasks are performed rapidly and productively. Further, confidence . 
and trust pervades all aspects of the relationship. The grpup's capacity" 
jtor effective problem solving is maintained by examining jarid dealing 
with group processes when necessary. . 

In the use of group decision making, it should be emphasized that the 
supervisor is held responsible foe 'building his" subordinates into" a group 
which will make the best decisions and carry them out well. "The 
superior is accountable for all decisions, for their execution, and for 
the results. 1,2 * 



lAdaptedTfrom^Rensis Likert, The Human Organization: As 
Management and Value (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967), 
p. 207. Used with pe rmission of theTVIcQraw-Hill Book Company. ^ 

2 Ibid. , p.- 51. * " ^ ^> 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 

T-54 CONTINUUM ON MULTIPLE OVERLAPPING GROUP 

, STRUCTURE 

v , 

USE: , 

A third causalMndependent variable identified by Likert is the use of 
multiple overlapping group structure throughout the organization. The 
transparency shows the degree of overlapping group structure present 
in the four systems of management identified by Likert. 1 

Likert describes "overlapping group structure" as a form in which each 
work group (defined as a superior and all subordinates who report to 
him) is linked to the rest of the organization by means of individuals who 
are members of more than one group, "These individuals who hold 
overlapping group membership are called 'linking pins. 1 n 
[ See Transparency T-55.] 




^Adapted from: Rensis Likert, The Human Organization: Its 
Management and Value (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967), 
p. 205. Used with permission of the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

2 Ibid. , p. 50.,- 
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T-55 ' LINKING PINS 



USE: 

As identified in T-54, "linking pins" are those individuals who are 
members 6f more than one working group in the organization. 

The^linking pin^ 1 concept is a way. of practically working out the impor- 
tance of upward influence in an organization. It is based on research 
which shows -that when a manager and his work group^pnot exert suffi- 
cient influence upwaird in the organizational hierarchy to handle problems 
constructively,, an unfavorable reaction to the manager is apt to occur. 
As the manager's role shifts from formal supervision and strict control 
of his work group to more general supervision and looser control, the 
supervisor is able to devote* more of his energies to serving as his group 1 
representative in the next higher level of the organizational hierarchy. 

In discussing the importance of this "linking pin M concept, Likert states 
that research demonstrates that "the capacity to exert influence upward 
is essential if a supervisor (or manager) is to perform'his supervisory 
functions successfully. "* 

To be effective in leading his own work group, a superior must be able 
to influence his own superior as a supervisor and as a subordinate. In 
essence? every superior is a member of two work groups — the one he * 
is responsible for and the one he is responsible to- When his subordinate 
are mature enough to handle their own work with little supervision, it is 
possible for a manager to spend more time in the "linking pin" role. 
Essentially thld means that he can move from an emphasis on organizing, 
directing, and controlling his group to an emphasis on long-range plan- 
ning, interdepartmental coordination, and the acquisition of resources at 
the next level of the organizational hierarchy. The time spent in these 
"linking pin" activities can often increase the productivity of a mature 
group much more than close, supervision 6f4heir work. 

A basic principle of this concept is that in Likert* s System 4 Model - 
problems are, Solved by having the resource of group interaction rather 



^•Rens^ Likert, New Patterns of Managements (New York: 
McGraw-Hill,, 1961), p. 114. 

3 X 20 . . 
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T-55 (Continued) 



than man-to-man interaction (as in System 2). 1 Using the linking pin 
concept in System 4, the individual caught between conflicting demands 
initiates discussion of the problem in Ihe relevant work groups, where 
discussion can take place in a much more impersonal way than is possible 
in System 1 when the subordinate raises the question personally wfth 
each of his supervisors. Use of this concept requires two kinds of 
skills: skill in leadership and in membership interaction processes, and 
skill in the intellectual processes of problem solving. v 

For thiS concept to work effectively and the intended cooperation to 
transpire, tikert states that: "The entire organization must consist of 
a multiple, overlapping group structure, w,ith every workgroup using 
group decision making processes skillfully. "2 / 



iRensis Likert, The Human Organization (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1967), p. 162. 
2 ibid. , p. 167. 
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VOorK itself 
Advance meyvr. 
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Rough Sketch bf Transparency Available from .The Lansford Publishing 
Company. JFor Full Information See Page 323. 
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T-56 



( 

HERZBERG'S MOTIVATOBS AND DISSATISFIERS 1 



USE: 

Frederick Herzberg, a contemporary researcher in the field pf human 
motivation, hag arrived at conclusions which are quite consistent with 
McGregor's Theory Y a&d Maslow f s well-known hierarchy of needs 
presented earlier (see, for instance, F. Herzberg, Work and the 
Nature of Man ). 

« ^< 

Herzberg in his research found that certain factors in the work environ- 
ment are very important motivators. These factors include opportunity 
for achievement, recognition, responsibility, and advancement. On the 
other hand, factors such as salary, company policies, and working con- 
ditions were nofe significant motivating forces. However, the latter 
factors, when not kept at satisfactory levels, could become powerful 
dissatisfiera (obstacles to employee motivation). Factors which can 
cause dissatisfaction among employees, but which are not^ctive moti- 
vators, are identified by Herzberg as "Hygiene Factors f1 }ahey tend to 
be the factors related to job context rather than job content. 2 
N 

^ Source Note: This transparency is one di a commercially pro- 
duced series entitled, , fT W 006 Transparencies on Behavioral Aspects of 
Management. " Its specific identification number in the series is 
W-0-06 -04. This transparency was prepared by Diclj; J. Wassenaar of 
San Jose- State College, and it, along with others in tffe series, can be 
ordered from The Lansford Publishing Company, 2516 Lansford Ayepue, 
San Jose, California, 95125. Titles of other transparencies in the series 
are: McGregor's Theory X and Y; How Human Needs Can be Satisfied 
On and Off the Job; The Development of Management Thought; Alternative 
Leadership Patterns; Contrasting Authoritarian and Participative Man- 
agement Philosophies. Used with permission of the publisher. 

2 "Hygiene" in the medical sense, serves to prevent health hazards 
in the human environment; good hygiene keeps us from becoming ill or 
infected. It is preventative, not curative... On the job, in the psycho- 
logical sense, good "hygiene" in the work environment prevents employees 
from bepoming "infected" with the dissatisfactions which impede the 
development of active motivators." 
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in this transparency a typical .comparison between motivating factors 
and hygiene factors is presented. The length of each bar shows the 
frequency with which each factor appeared in the sequence of events 
reported as satisfying or* dissatisfying. The width of each bar shows 
the reported duration. of satisfied or, dissatisfied feelings. The following 
conclusions can be drawn from the chart: 

1. Achievement and Recognition tend to be mentioned most 
often as factors responsible for high "job satisfaction. 

» 

2. Work itself, Responsibility^^and Advancement tend to have 
tKe.jnost lasting effect on job attitudes. 

3. Factors such as Company Policies, Salary, and Working 
Conditions do not tend to result in high job satisfaction; 
however, w if one qr more of tifese factors is not at acceptable 
levels they can become the causejof significant** 
dissatisfaction. • * \ * 
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FACTORS AFFECTING JOB ATTITUDES^ 
• AS REPORTED BY PARTICIPANTS * 



Achievement 
Recognitio^ 

Work Itself ^ * 

0 

Responsibility 

Advancement 

Growth 

Company Policy and Adminis- 
tration 

<^ 

Supervision * 

Relationship with supervisor 

Work Conditions 

Salary 

Relationship with peers 
Personal* Life 

Relationship with subordinates 

Status 

Security 
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FACTORS AFFECTING JOB ATTITUDES AS 
REPORTED BY PARTICIPANTS 



/ 



USE: " / 

This transparency is a blank chart, similar to T-56, on which it is 
suggested that the leader make a composite plotting of the factors ^ . 
reported by the participants as affecting their job attitudes. Details* of 
collecting this data to plot on the chart are presented as an activity in 
the class session on Herzberg's theory of motivation in the Leader's 
Handbook: Designs for Learning. 
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THE SELECTION DECISION 



"There are only four possible results of a selection, decision. 



REMARKABLY 
PROMISING 



MINIMUM 
v ACCEPTABLE 
RISK '*""" 



UTTERLY 
UNPROMISING 



UTTERLY 
INCOMPETENT 







- 3 

fit** 


c 


D 




. PERFORMANCE. RATING 



MINIMUM 

ACCEPTABLE 

PERFORMANCE 



EXCEPTIONALLY 
EFFECTIVE 



Adapted from: Ge Herman, SaulW. Management by Motivation. 

New York:*American Management Association, Inc. 
1968, page 62. 
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' I TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 

• * 

"* ' T-58 / THE SELECTION DECISION 

r 

* USE: 

Regardless of what measures are used in evaluating a candidate for 
I employment, they lead finally to some sort of estimate of=-how likely it 

is that he can handle a given job in an acceptable way* These estimates 
Gellerman pictures on one side of a chart as extending from utterly un- 
promising through minimum acceptable risk to remarkably promising 
juid on the other side of the chart is a record of how well the individual 
. actually, does on a job, ranging from utterly incompetent through mini- 
mum apfeeptable performance to extremely effective. 

If both of these scales are put together, it is possible to compare the 
ratings mad£ at the time of selection with actual on-the-job performance. 
Gellerman explains that every selection decision results in one of four 
possible outcomes. 

In this transparency Section A includes all candidates who, at the time 
they were hired, were considered to have an acceptable chance of suc- 
cess, but who in actuality did not do well on the job. All these selection 
decisions were errors. 

Section B would include all those people who not only looked good to. the 
selectors, but also performed well on the job. All these selection 
decisions were correct. \ 

Generally all selection decisions would be limited to A and B types, 
since few libraries would run the risk of hiring an individual for a job 
«• in which he seemed to have little chance of success. However, the other 
possibilities, because of special conditions such as, a shortage on the 
labor market, do sometimes occur and to round out the possibilities the 
rest of the chart should be analyzed. 

Section C_ would include all those people who were given a poor chance of 
being successful, and who did fail on the job. These selection decisions, 
however, were correct, because they accurately predicted the actual 
type of job performance. 

^Reprinted by permission of the publisher from: Saul W. Geller- 
man, Management by Motivation, (c) 1968 by the American Management 
Association, Inc., p. 62. 
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Section D would include all those people who were given a poor chance of 
fcbeing successful, tit who did much better^ the job than anticipated. 
All of* these decisions would be errors. 

To sym up^ ^there are two kinds of corre'ct predictions : 

' " * * r ' * 

1. verified success (Section^*} 3 > 

2. verified failure (Section C) 

and there are two kinds of errors: 

1. the promising failure, (Section A) 

2. and the unpromising success (Section D) 

The objective in a logical selection system is to better the system's 
ability "to maximize the correct predictions and to minimize the • 
errors. "1 

It is Gellerman's suggestion that an organization should actually plot 
each selection by means of such a chart in order to measure the effec- 
tiveness of the selection system by some specific means of 
measurement; v ^ > 



llbid. , p. 63. 
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TRANSPARENCY NOTES: 

T-59 THE MANAGERIAL GRID 1 

USE : ' % ^ 

R. R. Blake and J. S. Mouton designed this tf Managerial Grid 11 to show 

that every manager, regardless of his level in an organization, has two 

concerns on his mind. One is production — the results of his efforts, 

and the other is the people around the manager in the organization. How 

much the manager thinks about results can be described as his degree of 

concern for production. The horizontal axis of the grid stands for 

production. It is a nine-point continuum, where 9 shows high concern for 

production and 1, low concern. < 

✓ 

A manager is also thinking about those around him, either. his superiors, 
his colleagues, or those whose work he directs. The vertical axis re- 
presents his concern for people. T*liis toa.is on a nine-point continuum 
with 9 a high degree and 1 a low degree of concern for people. 

The grid attempts "to reflect these two concerns in such away that man- 
agers can understand how the two concerns interact* At points of inter- 
section are theories. They are theories that every manager uses when 
he thipks about how to get results through or with people, whether he 
realizes if or not. 

Five of the many possible theories or styles stand out dearly; they 
appear in the four corners and in the center of the grid. 

As can be seen in the Grid diagram, in the lower right corner, 9,1 
represents a great deal of concern for output, but little for the people 
who are expected to produce. Efficiency in operations results froili 
arranging conditions of work in such a way that hiAxian elements interfere 
to a minimum degree. 

At the opposite corner of the Grid, the top left, is the 1,9 theory. It is 
the style that puts major emphasis on people and little on the results/ 
required for a healthy organization. Here thoughtful attention to needs 

^Robert R. Blake and Jane S. Moiiton, The Managerial Grid % 
(Houston, Texas: Gulf Publishing Company, 1964), p. 10. Used With 
permission. 
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of people for satisfying relationships leads to a conformative friendly 
atmosphere and work tempo. 

In the lower left grid corner is 1, 1. It may not seem that anjAnanager 
could have almost no concern for either people oiSproduction, yet 
people managing in this manner have been found in inany businesses. 
Although they have not quit their jobs, they walked oup mentally, some m 
time ago. 1, 1 management is characterized by the exertion of minimuri>, 
effort to get required work done as appropriate to sustain organization 
membership. j , 

Jn the center is the 5,5 style. The manager with this approach is seeking 
the middle of the road. His attitude might.be characterized as, "Get 
the results, but don't kill yourself. Do not let people off too easily of 
they will |hink you are soft. Be fair but firm. 11 5,5 management can 
be characterized as adeqt^ite organization: performance as much as is 
possible through balancing the necessity to get out work with maintaining 
morale of people at a satisfactory level. Such a manager might be 
characterized as ,! the organization man. 11 

The upper right corner, the 9,9 position, denotes high concern for pro- 
duction united with high concern for people. In this style, work accom- 
plishment is from .committed people; interdependence through a "common 
stake" in organization purpose leads to relationships of trust and respect. 
The manager using this approach stresses fact-finding as the key to 
solving problems. Blake and Mouton term the 9,9 theoiy as a 
synergistic theoiy. 

• • 
The most significant premise on which Grid organization development 
rests is that the 9, 9 way of doing business is acknowledged universally 
by managers as the soundest way to manage to achieve excellence. 

It should be stressed that Blake and Mouton do not view the five chief 
positions as defining a set of personality characteristics; rather, they 
more clearly constitute anchorages for managerial attitudes and practices. 
Although most people seem to be predisposed to manage in one way or 
another, the points in the grid do not place an individual in a rigid and 
inflexible way into a certain slot. 
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